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1958 1957 % 
NET GENERATION* (Kwhrs in Thousands) 
By Fuel Burning Plants...............0.7. 8 I on er ee ee 36,490,540 38,621,882 — 5.5 
DM PON UMNO. os on oc cece cre cccsecncdcsssasereeess cee 12,998,800 12,046,622 + 7.9 
Pa 566s oo. ace aceeisie qra-aiarcleecrawiaraed elag¥ecsw inna w.sees} 49,489,340 50,668,504 — 2.3 
ADD—Net Imports Over International Boundaries. ..............000.00005- 308,933 326,713 — 5.5 
ee eng | (ase gles aera ce So ve i ee cane ee 153,989 143,237 + 7.5 
eee ne ee re 833,460 1,287,935 —35.3 
Net Energy for Distribution............................00..-0..| 48,810,824 49,564,045 — 1.5 
ee a on dg 5a: 6:6) 6-016  e\d)aidiaisihums davb-e, due aidia  e1bs0.0,0:6 ORE 3,547,657 3,892,974 — 8.9 
Sales to Ultimate Customers...................60.000000ccuees| 45,263,167 | 45,671,071 — 0.9 
CLASSIFICATION OF SALES 
NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS—As of April 30th | 
cn duavueassenbvseaiasaae 46,987,686 | 46,060,088 | + 2.0 
ne ee 1,649,400 1,622,544 + 1.7 
ercial or Industrial: : 
ee er ee ee mee 6,217,387 6,130,817 + 1.4 
osc fa aera: vob Winn Sa-wrenw dudraiaid-w¥ia Wis avowed 307,521 300,416 + 2.4 
i TN Se cus gras erandio 6 bw e'eleies ante 183,661 | 178,054 + 3.1 
Total Ultimate Customers........ 2.0... 00.000 e cues 55,345,655 | 54,291,919 + 1.9 
KILOWATTHOUR SALES—During Month of April | 
(Kwhrs in Thousands) 
IR a A a 13,144,312 11,970,231 + 9.8 
sc. ca cc amesednccceeccdeansecesaceaedes 727,783 921,721 —21.0 
Commercial or Industrial: 
ry a a. 5.0 5c kre bd 6:65 Gashale ace bead 0A Swaine a 7,698,863 7,323,701 + 5.1 
I a ccinnncieencccebaedsntageessesensneseneans 21,889,127 23,679,286 — 7.6 
Street and ‘ay aed good che on (elalig a wis ane tey See's dK ainda ib re ao 422,758 | . 392,811 + 7.6 
ok gs icsc,c 0-0 do 0-ee-bis 0 bialeee-as Geaausivane deans 1,019,929 969,344 + 5.2 
Railways and Railroads: 
NN EE SR 183,935 197,056 — 6.7 
eae saga gk anton inesra aunt dN Bie an cepa 141,715 163,468 —13.3 
ioe ads iOS diana wae poles A ec oi tb ou woe Wald 34,745 53,453 —35.0 
Total to Ultimate Customers. ..............0.0 0.00. ccc cece ee eee 45,263,167 45,671,071 — 0.9 
Revenue from Ultimate Customers (Thousands)........................ $776,596 $751,689 + 3.3 
RESIDENTIAL OR DOMESTIC SERVICE 
—— a DATA—for 12 months ended 
Kilowatthours SS SERIE POOR ENE Oe EE TE 3,264 3,034 + 7.6 
ed ota Sia celeb aiavesa.a bin ba 4:6 a'4s6- sR deaiele oe nda $82.90 $78.28 + 5.9 
PN NINN 65.6.0 oo. 5 0 os50.0 ca 0 eptie soe o.s.cieenieeions.eesivie-e sins 2.54¢ 2.58¢ — 1.6 














* By Courtesy of the Federal Power Commission. 
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HE EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 

BULLETIN is a_ publication of 
the Edison Electric Institute, an as- 
sociation of electric light and power 
companies in the United States and 
its territorial possessions. Its affiliate 
members consist of members of the 
Canadian Electrical Association and 
private electric utilities in Latin 
America and contiguous islands in 
the Western Hemisphere. 


The objectives of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute are: 


The advancement in the public 
service of the art of producing, 
transmitting, and distributing elec- 
tricity and the promotion of scien- 
tific research in such field. 


The ascertainment and making 
available to the members and the 
public of factual information, data, 
and statistics relating to the elec- 
tric industry. 


To aid its operating company 
members to generate and sell elec- 
tric energy at the lowest possible 
price commensurate with safe and 
adequate service, giving due regard 
to the interests of consumer, in- 
vestor, and employee. 


Closing date for the BULLETIN is 
the tenth of the month preceding the 
month of issue. 


Manuscripts and correspondence re- 
lating to the BULLETIN should be 
addressed to the Editor, Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, 750 Third Ave., New 
Tork 1%, N. Y. 


The Edison Electric Institute does 
not assume reponsibility for, nor 
necessarily endorse or approve, state- 
ments made by contributors to the 
BULLETIN. 


Subscription price of the BULLETIN 
is $2.00 per year in the United States; 
$3.00 per year in foreign countries. 


Vol. 26, Nos. 7 and 8, EDISON ELEC- 
TRIC INSTITUTE BULLETIN; published 
bi-monthly. Entered as second-class 
matter, August 17, 1933, at the post 
office at Philadelphia 2, Pa., under the 
act of March 3, 1879. Publication of- 
fice, 56th and Chestnut Sts., Philadel- 
phia 39, Pa. Editorial office, 750 Third 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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AUGUST 


4-5 EEI Residential Appliance Promotion Committee, 
EEI Headquarters, NYC 


4-29 Southeastern Electric Exchange Public Utility Ex- 
ecutive Course, Georgia Institute of Technology, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


5- 7 EEI Kesidential Lighting Promotion Committee 
EEI Headquarters, NYC 


SEPTEMBER 


38- 5 PUAA Region 7 Meeting, Izatys Lodge, Onamia, 
Minn. 


8- 9 EEI-AGA 1958-59 Accounting Division and Section 
Organization Meeting, Netherland Hilton Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


11-12 PUAA Region 5 Meeting, Atlanta, Ga. 


12-13 Maryland Utilities Association 34th Fall Conference, 
The Cavalier-Sir Walter Kaleigh Hotels, Virginia 
Beach, Va. 


14-17 Rocky Mountain Electrical League Annual Fall Con- 
vention, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran, Wyo. 


17-18 PEA 51st Annual Meeting, Penn Sheraton Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


17-19 Northwest Electric Light & Power Association 51st 
Annual Meeting, Sun Valley Lodge, Sun Valley, 
Idaho 


18-19 EEI Industrial Power & Heating Group, Uphoff’s 
Rotunda, Wisconsin Dells, Wis. 


18-21 Public Utilities Association of the Virginias 40th 
Annual Meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 


22-24 EEI Meter and Service Committee, Driscoll Hotel, 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


25-26 PUAA Region 2 Meeting, Otesaga Inn, Cooperstown, 
N. Y. 


29-30 
Oct. 1 Eleventh Annual Round Table Conference, Drake Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Il. 


30 PIP Workshop Conference Committee pre-workshop 
meeting, Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. (9:30 
a.m., CST) 


OCTOBER 


1- 3 Indiana Electric Association Annual Convention, 
French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 


1- 3 PIP Workshop Conference, Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


2- 3 EEI Statistical Committee, The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. 


6- 8 EEI Prime Movers Committee, Hotel Statler-Hilton, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


9-10 EEI Power Survey Committee, EEI Headquarters, 
NYC 


9-10 EEI Transmission & Distribution Committee, Hotel 
New Yorker, New York City 


9-10 PUAA Region 8 Meeting, Wichita, Kans. 


1958 


13-14 EEI Electrical System and Equipment Committee, 
Hotel Barringer, Charlotte, N. C. 


15-16 EEI Insurance Committee, Penn Sheraton Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


15-16 5th Annual EEI Area Development Workshop, Hotel 
Somerset, Boston, Mass. 


16-17 PUAA Region 3 Meeting, Lexington, Ky. 


16 Oklahoma Utilities Association Electric Light and 
Power Division Conference, Eastern District, 
Western Hills Lodge, Lake Sequoyah, Wagoner, 

kla. 


15-17 Wisconsin Utilities Association Electric and Gas 
Operations & Sales Convention, Schroeder Hotel, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


16-17 PEA Prime Movers Committee, Skytop Lodge, 
White Haven, Pa. 


17 EEI Area Development Committee, Hotel Somerset, 
Boston, Mass. 


47 Oklahoma Utilities Association Electric Light and 
Power Division Conference, Western District, 
Lawtonian Hotel, Lawton, Okla. 


20-21 Southeastern Electric Exchange Engineering & Op- 
eration Section, Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


22-24 EEI-AGA Taxation Accounting Committee, Tides 
Hotel and Bath Club, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


24 Oklahoma Utilities Association Accounting Section 
Conference, Burlingame Hotel, Bartlesville, Okla. 


30-31 PUAA Region 4 Meeting, Chicago, Ill. 
30-31 Southeastern Electric Exchange Accounting Confer- 
ence, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


NOVEMBER 
5- 7 New Jersey Utilities Association Annual Meeting, 
Seaview Country Club, Absecon, N. J. 


10-12 EEI Accident Prevention Committee, Hotel McAlpin, 
NYC 


10-14 NEMA Annual Meeting, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


12-14 Southeastern Electric Exchange Sales Section, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


17-21 NARUC Annual Convention, Westward Ho Hotel, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


18-20 American Standards Association, Roosevelt Hotel, 
NYC 

19-21 EEI Industrial Power & Heating Group, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


30- 
Dec.5 American Society Mechanical Engineers Annual 


Meeting, Statler & Sheraton McAlpin Hotels, 
NYC 


DECEMBER 


1- 3 a Electronics Seminar, Commodore Hotel, 
NYC 


4 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, EEI Head- 
quarters, NYC 
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Our Atomic Future 
By Philip Sporn 


President, American Electric Power Co., Inc. 


An address before the Southeastern Electric Exchange Conference, 
Boca Raton, Fla. 


into the development and use of 
peacetime atomic energy, and 
particularly the generation of electric 
power, none has been given less of 
its proper share of attention than 
the economic goal and the time scale. 
It should have been obvious from the 
very beginning that no competitive 
atomic power will come without a con- 
tinued and unremittingly close ad- 
herence to the economic goal. It should 
have been equally clear that the many 
difficulties of a technical economic 
nature would have a substantial effect 
on the time scale, that is the time 
within which atomic energy would be- 
gin to play a significant role in, and 
have a significant effect on, the vari- 
ous important segments of the econ- 
omy—manufacturing, the chemical in- 
dustry and the utility industry. 
In considering the question of the 
impact of atomic energy on the elec- 
tric utility industry, there is no real 


wy the many factors entering 


difficulty in answering the question if 
) we are satisfied to pick a time say 50 


years from now. For, I suppose, al- 
most everyone is by now confident that 
in 50 years atomic power will play a 
very important role in the energy 
picture of the United States. 

But such a long term outlook tells 
very little about the near future in 
which we must, of necessity, be par- 


ticularly interested in any broader de-— 


termination of the path nuclear de- 
velopment is to take. Let us take a 
time span that has been commonly 
used in current discussions of atomic 
energy, roughly from today to the end 


of 1975. We know, perhaps, enough 


about the parameters of the problem 
during this shorter interval to make 


possible an attempt to speak in specific 
rather than more general terms. 

It is well to start with a few funda- 
mentals: In the technology of produc- 
tion, transmission and distribution of 
electric energy the United States has 
been in advance of other parts of the 
world for the last 25 to 30 years. 

For many years the United States 
has also generated and used more elec- 
tric energy than any other country. 
Abundance of conventional fuels has 
been an important factor in achieving 
this position. Now, however, we are 
about to enter a period of increasing 
reliance on coal as compared with the 
other conventional fuels and _ this 
phase will continue for a long while to 
come. Nevertheless there appears to 
be no danger of a shortage of conven- 
tional fuel to supply the growing pow- 
er requirements of this country in the 
next 20 to 25 years. 


Expansion to Continue 


The electric industry in the United 
States is also currently in a great ex- 
pansion phase which seems clearly 
likely that will go on for another 
two decades. 

Consider these figures: The in- 
stalled electric utility generating capa- 
bility of the United States in 1945, at 
about the time of the end of World 
War II, was slightly over 50 million 
kw. The generation of electric energy 
that year was over 220 billion kwhr. 
Ten years later, in 1955, capacity had 
grown to 120 million kw, and energy 
generated had reached a figure close 
to 550 billion kwhr. By 1965 our in- 
stalled capability will be about 250 
million kw, with an annual generation 
over 1,000 billion kwhr. By 1975 we 
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shall have an installed capacity of 
more than 450 million kw, and annual 
generation of 2,000 billion—2 trillion 
—kwhr. 

To grasp the magnitude of our ex- 
pansion, it is of interest to compare 
the capacity to be installed on the 
lines of the American power systems 
this year, 1958, with the total capacity 
in the United Kingdom. At the end 
of 1956, output capacity (a term used 
in England very close in meaning to 
what we call capability here), for all 
of England and Wales was under 23 
million kw. In the one year, 1958, 
there will be added to the generation 
facilities of the United States power 
systems better than 16 million kw, 
more than two-thirds of the total 
capacity of England and Wales. 


We are able to plan these immense 
additions to our electric energy sys- 
tems almost entirely on the basis of 
fossil fuels and a relatively small 
amount of hydro. Such plans as we 
have for atomic energy are outright 
research and development projects in 
which we are engaging not because we 
now need them to supply power but 
because we are eager to perfect this 
new art as soon as possible. In this 
respect we are in a very different sit- 
uation from other parts of the world 
which are planning nuclear projects to 
bolster an energy supply that is either 
presently inadequate or rapidly be- 
coming so. 

Notwithstanding the absence of im- 
mediate pressures for another source 
of fuel in this country, we have made 
great strides in the past dozen years 
in learning about the new technology 
associated with atomic power. 


This is not true, however, as to cost 
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of nuclear power. Here we must be 
candid in acknowledging that there is 
no reactor or reactor concept present- 
ly known which gives firm promise of 
producing energy in the continental 
United States at a cost equal to or less 
than that produced by conventional 
fuels. Our general situation in this 
respect is not comparable with certain 
important locations in other countries 
where present reactors or reactor con- 
cepts may be expected to yield power 
fairly soon at no substantial cost dis- 
advantage. 


No Responsible Factor 


No single factor is responsible for 
today’s high cost of nuclear power. In 
order to obtain competitive costs, re- 
ductions will be required in the capital 
investment, in the fuel cost and in op- 
erating and maintenance charges. It 
is logical, of course, to expect lowering 
of costs with the building of each ad- 
ditional generation of reactors. But 
no reactor that has been built or is 
now in process of construction or in 
prospect can give assurance of even- 
tually furnishing atomic power on a 
competitive basis in this country— 
unless major technical improvements 
of a kind which we do not yet know 
how to make are brought about. 

I should like to mention the formid- 
able reasons which make it hard for 
this country to complete, between now 
and say 1965, nuclear power projects 
which can, in terms of kilowatts, con- 
tribute any large proportion to the 
enormous amounts of new electric 
capacity which we will be installing by 
that date. 

Fuel costs at this time in the United 
. States range from a low of 15¢ to a 
high of 50¢ per million Btu. 


Cost Disadvantage 


Today we are capable of building a 
conventional power plant of 200,000- 
kw size that will generate energy at 
about 434 mills per kwhr in the most 
favorable fuel areas in this country 
or at about 734 mills per kwhr in the 
least favorable fuel cost areas here. 
These costs are based upon 7,000 
hours use, 141% per cent fixed charges 
and a heat rate of 8,500 Btu per kwhr. 
An optimistic projection at the pres- 
ent time would show that we could 
have, by 1966, a nuclear plant generat- 
ing at perhaps 934 mills per kwhr; a 
more conservative expectation would 
be somewhat in excess of that. Even 
the optimistic figure represents an an- 
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nual cost disadvantage for the nuclear 
plant, running from $2,800,000 in a 
50¢ fuel area to close to $7,000,000 in 
a 15¢ fuel area. 

These burdens are simply too large 
to be assumed in the face of the re- 
sponsibilities of the utilities both to 
their customers and to their investors 
to produce the energy that they dis- 
tribute in the most economical fash- 
ion. This condition is accentuated by 
the fact that the attainment of ulti- 
mately competitive power along the 
route of such reactor designs as can 
now be visualized for completion by 
1965 or 1966 is uncertain—as it must 
be with so many technical unknowns 
in the picture. 

With the necessity of installing 
over 100 million kw of new capacity 
between now and 1965 to supply needs 
which we certainly must anticipate 
and with adequate conventional fuel 
available to support this capacity, it is 
easy to understand why in this inter- 
val no large portion of the United 
States capacity is likely to be based on 
nuclear energy. 

Let us take a look at the question 
of effect on the electric industry from 
another angle and that is from the 
standpoint of reactor projects of sig- 
nificant capacity under way today. 
Many utility organizations, probably 
well over 100, are already engaged in 
research and development or in the 
construction of prototype or demon- 
stration reactor projects. 

The most important plants com- 
pleted by mid-1962 will total nine. The 
largest of these is a reactor of 180,- 
000-kw electric capacity and the small- 
est 10,000 kw. Together they aggre- 
gate some 800,000 kw. While this 
total capacity is relatively small, it 
does involve a large number of differ- 
ent types and designs including pres- 
surized water, boiling water, sodium 
graphite, a fast breeder design, an 
organic moderated design, a sodium 
cooled heavy water moderated design, 
and a controlled circulation boiling 
water design. 

When all the reactors that we have 
in operation, and especially those now 
in process of construction in this 
country, are examined from the stand- 
point of variety and range of experi- 
mentation, they make up a fairly im- 
pressive list. 

Tt is true that not every reactor 
type that we might like to have, either 
in prototype or in demonstration size, 
is covered. But I think the few addi- 
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tional ones desirable will soon get int) 
the program. . 
All the reactors now 


differences among them. Yet they 
have one thing in common: Neither 
these reactors nor the immediately 
succeeding generation of reactors js 
likely to give us competitive atomic 
power and thus offer the only sound 
basis for affecting, in a major way, 
the manufacturers or the _ utilities, 
Because I am so firmly of this opinion, 
I wish to emphasize the conclusion 
that, in order to develop a solid atomic 
power industry, intensification of re- 
search and development is the impera- 
tive need of the moment. 


Aim of Research, Development 


Specifically, what should be the pur } 


pose and direction of this research and 
development which I think is so badly 
needed? For one thing, I think we 
must seek improvements in the art 
along the general lines that have given 
us the great advances we _ have 
achieved in conventional power, that 
is to say larger units, higher steam 
pressures, higher steam temperatures, 
reheat and perhaps multiple reheat. 


These are the conditions necessary | 


for higher thermal efficiencies and 
consequent reduction in fuel cost per 
kwhr. But improvements along these 
lines will not only give us reduction 
in fuel cost per kwhr in the narrow 
sense; attainment of the conditions 
which characterize our most modern 
conventional steam stations will re- 
duce capital costs. And because capital 
costs for atomic plants are higher 
than for conventional plants, these im- 


provements are just that much more | 


important in this new technology. 


Simpler Fuels Needed 


For another thing, speaking more 
directly about the physical character 
of reactor concepts, we could, and I 
think should, with great benefit look 
to new ideas which include a system 
or systems involving much 
fuel or fuel elements. 

We could, and I think should, con- 
centrate on low enrichment fuel and 
the possibility of natural uranium. 

Research could, and I think should, 
include the breeder both in the 
heterogeneous and in the homogeneous 
form. These lines of effort look pri- 


constructed | 
and under construction, as well as cer. 
tain additional ones, are worth explor. | 
ing. There are more or less important | 


simpler | 
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get into 
4 marily to reduction in fuel costs apart 
structed | from capital costs. There is another 
| as cer.) line of effort which promises benefits 
.explor. || both in respect to fuel costs and cap- 
1portant | ital costs, namely simplified cooling 
et they § systems, especially the exploitation of 
Neither | gas and, if the technical problems do 
ediately | not prove to be too serious, steam. 
ctors js The foregoing reflects the philoso- 
atomic § phy which I think should guide us in 
y sound § the work we do between now and 1965. 
or way, § It will not greatly expand the number 
itilities, § of kw of nuclear power, but generally 
opinion, & jn this country we have rejected a kw 
nelusion ) race in favor of achieving and main- 
i atomic § taining leadership with teehnological 
1 of re} advances as the criterion. 
impera- One of the most encouraging and 
constructive developments in the 
pushing forward of the atomic power 
ent program has been the organization of 
the pur: § @ series of regional electric utility 
rch and | company groups, each of which group 
‘0 badly | has undertaken research and develop- 
‘ink we | mental work on a particular atomic 
the art | Project. Among such groups none has 
re given adopted more firmly than the East 
> have | Central Nuclear Group (ECNG) the 
or, that basic philosophy that I have pointed 
- steam out to be essential to the guidance of 
ratures, @ the work in atomic power we do in 
heat. & the next seven to 10 years. This group 
cessary * consists of 14 utility companies in the 
es and | general Ohio Valley area. They are: 
0st per Appalachian Electric Power Represented by 
g these 0. a A [ene service or- 
3 Indiana & Michigan Electric ganization, Amer- 
duction 30. ican Electric 
Ohio Power Co. { Power Service 
narrow Corp. 
nditions The Cleveland Electric Illumi- 
nating Co. 
modern | Columbus and Southern Ohio 
¢ Electric Co. 
will re- The Dayton Power and Light 
capital iedlanapelic Power & Light 
higher Louisville Gas and Electric Co. 
1ese im- | 
h more | Seaton A Ohio Eason ‘Sy 
ogy. Southern Indiana Gas and 
Electric Co. 
Monongahela Power Co. | Members of The 
} The Potomac Edison Co. West Penn Elec- 
West Penn Power Co. J tric System 
g more 
aracter During 1957 ECNG was engaged in 
_ and | § Studying the possibility of undertak- 
fit look § ing a program of nuclear research and 
system § development which would represent a 
simpler § Significant advance in the direction of 
producing commercially competitive 
ld, con- § electric power. 
uel and Its efforts intensified as the year 
ium. passed and were climaxed toward the 
should, end of the year by the development of 
in the | a program involving research and de- 
yeneous velopment on a high-temperature, gas- 
ok pri- 


cooled, heavy water-moderated, pres- 
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sure-tube reactor of 50,000-kw capac- 
ity. 

This plant, when successfully de- 
veloped, would be built by and on the 
system of the Florida West Coast 
Nuclear Group, consisting of Florida 
Power Corp. and Tampa Electric Co. 
The research and development would 
be carried out by ECNG cooperatively 
with the Florida companies and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 


Proposal Submitted in 1957 


A proposal to carry out the project 
along these lines was submitted to the 
AEC on Dec. 20, 1957. 

On Feb. 5, 1958, ECNG was in- 
formed by the AEC that it had ac- 
cepted this proposal as a basis for 
further negotiation contingent upon 
necessary action by the Congressional 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
and appropriate legislation by the 
Congress. 

Since then the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has submitted this program 
to the Joint Committee in the form of 
program justification data and has 
suggested necessary legislation to 
make it possible for the Commission 
to implement our proposal. 

The Joint Committee held hearings 
on the proposal on March 14. At these 
hearings representatives of ECNG, 
FWCNG, and General Nuclear Engi- 
neering Corp. all testified and on the 
whole I think our testimony was most 
sympathetically received. We have 
every reason for believing, therefore, 
that in due course the necessary legis- 
lation should be forthcoming. 


Status of ECNG 


While ECNG is presently operating 
through the instrumentality of a 
Working Committee, it is expected 
that when the proposal materializes 
into a definite agreement, the group 
will incorporate as a non-profit organi- 
zation which will then carry on the 
project to conclusion. 

The project of the Ohio Valley area 
and Florida companies represents an 
exciting opportunity for the applica- 
tion of the philosophy that I have 
pointed out as being so badly needed 
in order to bring about development 
of economical atomic power. 

The reactor concept which is being 
pursued promises important steps to- 
ward competitive nuclear plants. The 


_ design anticipates higher thermal ef- 
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ficiency through higher temperatures 
and pressures. This is the same line 
of improvement we have followed suc- 
cessfully in achieving lower costs in 
conventional plants. 


Higher thermal efficiency brings not 
only reduction in fuel costs per kwhr, 
but also makes possible reduction in 
capital costs—savings which are even 
more important in the case of atomic 
plants than in conventional ones. In 
addition, the gas-cooling feature of 
the reactor is expected to contribute 
much needed simplification. Finally, 
a reactor aimed at solving the problem 
of utilizing natural uranium also of- 
fers the hope of cheaper fuel costs for 
a long time to come. 


There is a further significant aspect 
of the project which is closely in line 
with the philosophy that this cooper- 
ating group of utility companies has 
adopted. Their experience has shown 
that successful research and develop- 
ment require the construction of pro- 
totypes. It has been their purpose, 
therefore, to find a prototype reactor 
of the smallest size, and, therefore, 
the smallest cost, that would yield 
meaningful results for designing the 
larger atomic power plants which will 
ultimately yield the greatest econo- 
mies. But the operation of any nuclear 
reactor, even of the advanced design 
contemplated by this project, involves 
substantial economic handicaps. 

In Florida, where fuel costs are sig- 
nificantly higher than in the Ohio Val- 
ley section of the country, it is pos- 
sible to construct and operate a 
50,000-kw prototype with considerably 
fewer economic disadvantages, com- 
pared with conventional stations than 
would be the case in the Ohio Valley. 
The project as a whole, therefore, con- 
stitutes a natural joint program for 
the Ohio Valley area and Florida com- 
panies to undertake. 


Now let me turn to the decade 1965 
to 1975. In that interval our domestic 
situation should be, at least relatively, 
quite different from the years just 
ahead. Between 1965 and 1975 we ex- 
pect to add to the systems of the 
United States about 200 million kw of 
generating capacity. By 1975 around 
5 per cent of the then total capacity, 
or roughly 20 million kw, may very 
well be atomic. If 5 per cent of total 
installed capacity in 1975 is atomic, 
then, since nuclear capacity should op- 
erate at a higher load factor than con- 
ventional plants, we can expect that, 
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of the 2,000-billion kwhr produced for 
that year, 714% per cent or approxi- 
mately 150-billion kwhr will come 
from the new source. The impact of 
such amounts of nuclear power both 
on the utilities and other industries 
will thus already be sizeable. 

Looking still further ahead, in the 
five years following 1975, there will be 
perhaps as much as 120 million kw of 
additional capacity installed of all 
kinds. Of this amount, as much as 25 
per cent may be nuclear. This, in turn, 
would represent a rate of average an- 
nual growth of atomic power for those 
future years of 6 million kw and an 
industry of quite significant propor- 
tions even on the basis of domestic re- 
quirements alone. 


Fuel in Background 


Always in the background of these 
projections about power supply and 
requirements is the problem of fuel. 
This, as I see it, is the situation that 
will confront us by the time the year 
1975 is reached. 

We may assume maximum develop- 
ment by that time of every economic 
hydro site. We may assume also full 
exploitation of both oil and gas re- 
sources as fuels in power generation. 
In the case of each of these sources, 
there will be a material increase in 
their respective components of the 
total supply for our electric energy 
requirements. But as a percentage of 
the energy needed by our electric sys- 
tems in the year 1975, these sources 
are bound to decrease. In the case of 
hydro, the decrease will result from 
the limited number of additional eco- 
nomical sites; in the use of oil and 
gas, the percentage decrease is likely 
to result because of lessening of re- 
serves and diversion to higher value 
uses. 


To 1975 and Beyond 


During the period between now and 
1975, therefore, we must anticipate 
that coal will supply an increasingly 
larger percentage of the total energy 
used to furnish electric requirements. 
As we reach 1975 and go beyond, 
atomic power will begin to occupy an 
important place of its own in the elec- 
tric energy picture, supplementing, or 
in some instances displacing, the re- 
quirements supplied by the other 
sources, including coal itself. 

This process is one which, from 
year to year, will be gradual, both in 
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the development of atomic power and 
in the change in the relative position 
of the various sources of energy, con- 
ventional and atomic. But in the light 
of the next 20 years these gradual 
changes will, in my judgment, add up 
to a major technical and economic 
achievement of great proportions and 
of great import. 

A development of the kind that |] 
foresee will mean that we shall have 
perfected a technology in the field of 
atomic power which will enable us to 
use it, first as a supplement to conven- 
tional power, later as a major con- 
tributor to our power resources and 
still later as perhaps the principal 
source of electric energy. 

With this prospect we can look for- 
ward confidently to the end of this 
century, and even another 50 years be- 















July-August, 19§ 


yond, with assurance that thanks 4 
atomic energy an economical suppk 
of electric power will continue to } 
available. And during this half cen 
tury or more, the perfection of com 
petitive atomic power will have paved 
the way for an epochal transformation 
from the limited fossil fuel stage ip 
our history of energy use to one of al. 
most limitless supplies—limitless, 
least as far as the source of primary 
energy. 
In this view atomic power wilf 
eventually become the principal souree 
of energy for as long as it will be} 
needed to bridge the gap until fusion 
can come into being. And the reign 
of fusion power as the principal ener. 
gy source, once it comes into being, 
should continue for as long as we 
should now care to look ahead. 





























































Give Better Electrically Is Theme | 


of Electric Housewares Promotion 


IVE Better Electrically, theme of 
the spectacular Christmas mer- 
chandising program of the electric 
housewares industry, will also be the 
main theme of EEI’s housewares pro- 
motion kit for use this fall by utilities 
and retailers and will be used exten- 
sively on their point-of-sale material. 
According to LBE project manager 
Robert E. Boian, Give Better Elec- 
trically is shaping up to be the biggest 
electric housewares promotion of the 
year. Spearheaded by Live Better 
Electrically, the promotion now has 
the full support of manufacturers, 
electric utility companies, and EEI. 

EEI’s Residential Promotion Calen- 
dar sets the general time and promo- 
tion themes for the industry, and the 
Institute supplies complete merchan- 
dising for each suggested program. 
These programs usually are built 
around specific appliances, and utili- 
ties as well as manufacturers coordi- 
nate their own merchandising efforts 
with the EEI calendar. It is scheduled 
for November-December. 

Although preliminary activities for 
launching the Give Better Electrically 
promotion already are under way, the 
public will first learn of it on Nov. 15, 
in a spectacular advertisement in The 
Saturday Evening Post. The ad will 
consist of a four-color center spread, 


with 10 half-pages bound into the low- ; 

er half, dutch-door fashion. 3 out 
The top half will invite the public Liv’ 

to “Give Better Electrically.” It will} by 


list the specific gift items featured in The 
the lower half, and will offer readers mar 
of the magazine a “rate yourself” quiz Exe 


on electrical living. T 
The lower half of the spread, on 10 bee: 
half-pages, will carry full-color photos for 





of 23 specific electrical gift sugges- | and 
tions by 13 manufacturers, each item | the 
identified with the name of the manu- } Ind 
facturer. The “advertacular” is said § Pol 
to be the largest single consumer ad } met 
ever placed by the electrical industry. Lee 

Reprints of the ad in booklet form mit 
are to be made available to dealers, as T 
a direct mail piece, Christmas gift ¢ “9 
catalogue, or giveaway item in the Li 
store. rt 

According to the LBE manager the Cor 
Give Better Electrically program pre 
unites at the local level all the promo- lun 


tional and merchandising activities of n 
the utility, the participating manufac- R 





turers and their distributors, EEI and 
the LBE. thr 
“This multiplicity of efforts has ] 


only one purpose,” he declared, “to | Co 
help make this coming winter gift-4. Ed 
giving season the best in the indus- § Lis 
try’s history.” Mi 
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EEI’s new Residential and Farm Policy Committee, 
which will administer the Institute’s national Electrical 
Living promotion program, sits at its first meeting at 
G. W. Ousler, 
committee, is at the head of the table, and, clockwise, 
are: E. O. George, chairman, EEI Sales Division Execu- 


EEI headquarters. 


Director; 


chairman of the 


tive Committee; James T. Coatsworth, EEI Commercial 
committee members C. D. Lawrence; 
Willis; J. R. Furber; advertising agency representatives 
W. B. Stringer, R. W. Nicholson, W. D. Cunningham; 
and committee members M. I. Allen; C. M. Wallace, Jr.; 
E. J. Hurley; R. J. Miller; R. D. Brooks; J. H. Mead. 


Don 


Commercial Committees Realigned 


to Expedite Residential Program 


EALIGNMENT of the com- 
IF xine of the EEI Commercial 

Division in order better to carry 
out the Institute’s national Electrica} 
Living program has been announced 
by E. O. George, vice president of 
The Detroit Edison Co., and chair- 
man of the Commercial Division 
Executive Committee. 

Two new Policy Committees have 
been added—one to be _ responsible 
for the operation of the Residential 
and Farm Groups, and the other for 
the operation of the Commercial and 
Industrial Groups. Each of these 
Policy Committees is composed of 10 
members selected from the Com- 
mercial Division Executive Com- 
mittee. 

The chairman of the Residential 
and Farm Policy Committee is G. 
W. Ousler, vice president, Duquesne 
Light Co., and the chairman of the 
Commercial and Industrial Policy 
Committee is R. C. Hienton, vice 
president, The Cleveland Electric [II- 
luminating Co. 

The Residential Group, headed by 
R. G. MacDonald, vice president, 
West Penn Power Co., consists of 
three committees: 

Residential Appliance Promotion 
Committee, E. J. Hurley, The Detroit 
Edison Co., chairman; Residential 


Lighting Promotion Committee, R. J. 
Mill, The Cleveland Electric Illumi- . 


nating Co.; Residential Wiring Pro- 
motion Committee, J. R. Furber, 
Northern States Power Co.; and the 
Home Service Committee, Miss Judith 
E. O’Flaherty, Philadelphia Electric 
Co. 

Chairman of the Farm Group is 
P. R. Schepers, Consumers Power 
Co., and the Farm Group committees 
are: 

Farm Development Committee, N. 
H. Lloyd, Niagara Mohawk Power 
Corp.; Farm Promotion Committee, 
H. M. Gibbs, Texas Power & Light 
Co. 


Groups Unchanged 


The Commercial Sales Group and 
the Industrial Power Heating Group 
remain unchanged, except that they 
will be responsible to a Policy Com- 
mittee. 

The Commercial Sales Group, head- 
ed by H. R. Jones of the West Penn 
Power Co., is composed of these com- 
mittees : 

Commercia! Lighting Committee, 
G. J. Gillen, Consolidated Edison Co. 
of New York, Inc., chairman; Com- 
mercial Cooking & Water Heating 
Committee, R. L. McCuen, Duke 
Power Co.; Electric Space Heating & 
Air Conditioning Committee, L. E. 
Blades, Arkansas Power & Light Co.; 
and Street Lighting Committee, G. G. 
Wheeler, Northern States Power Co. 
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The Industrial Power & Heating 
Group, under the chairmanship of 
P. W. McCormick, Union Electric 
Co., has these committees: 

Competitive Service Committee, R. 
W. Baschnagel, Rochester Gas & 
Electric Corp.; General Power & 
Heating Committee, J. H. Ahrens, 
The Hartford Electric Light Co.; and 
Sales Methods and Development Com- 
mittee, A. D. Spillman, Philadelphia 
Electric Co. 

The Wiring Promotion Committee, 
formerly under the Commercial Di- 
vision Executive Committee, has been 
redesignated the Residential Wiring 
Promotion Committee, under the 
Residential Group. 

Two of the three committees of 
the Speciai Services Group (Market 
Research Committee and Wiring & 
Specifications Committee) are inactive 
this year. 

The Advertising Committee, under 
the chairmanship of J. V. MacDonald, 
Boston Edison Co., will continue to 
report directly to the Commercial 
Division Executive Committee. The 
Sales Personnel and Training Com- 
mittee, headed by G. W. Warner, Con- 
sumers Power Co., and which was 
formerly under the Special Services 
Group, will, in the future, remain as 
a Committee and report directly to 
the Commercial Division Executive 
Committee. 











in Bedlam 
to Dinner 


in Serenity 








by Maxine Wilson 


We d just moved into the new neighborhood. The house we bought 
wasn't brand new, but it was modern enough. At least we thought so 
But somehow we couldn't seem to get adjusted. For one thing, break 
fast was bedlam. I simply couldn't get the family fed. The toaster was 
so miserably slow. Harold took to leaving for work without even a 
cup of coffee Jimmy and Nancy were continually late—which cer 
tainly got them off to a fine start in the new school! And the two little 
fellows threw such tantrums you'd have thought they were starving 


—because breakfast was always late 


As for me, housework was endless. 
The vacuum cleaner was so poky, 
and the washing machine seemed to 
take forever. The final blow came on 
Nancy's birthday, when we gave her 
a little party to help her get better 
acquainted with her new-found 
friends Right in the middle of the 
party, of all things, a fuse blew 
That did it! | yanked down the 


phone book, looked up the local 
electrical contractor, called him and 
asked him to come over 

“Your appliances seem to be in 
excellent condition,” he said, after 
a thorough check of the electrical 
equipment and wiring system. “The 
trouble is low housepower --not 
enough wiring, outlets, and switches 
to run all of your fine appliances 


and lighting at full efficiency. Your 
wiring system is old-fashioned —" 

‘But the house 1s practically 
neu'—-" | protested 

‘Makes no difference.” he ex 
plained, patiently “The truth is, 4 
out of 5 homes today —new ones a 
well as old _- suffer from lows 
power The wiring, 
too skimpys 
CY 


the 33 e> 
1c in. 4 


where ©, 
you c& 





your presen 
what additio <TO 
bring vour h date, elec 
trically. | can derthe job for you very 
quickly —with practically no fuss or 
bother --and at a moderate cost 

The estimate was moderate and 
was no strain on our 


monthly budget, so | thot 
thanked him and told him Es aN 
to go ahead with the job - TWh 
I never realized an electri \ Ns 
cal contractor could be so A 
helpful—and there really "Ue 
was practically no fuss or fz 
bother 

Well you should 


sec us now! The whole 
houseruns like clockwork 





Breaktast is a family fun period 
everybody gets fed, burped, kissed 
or whatever—and out of the house 
on time. And at dinneg they all be- 
have like ange housework. 
le No more 

















ll house- 





protects 
sat actually a 
athe ot your home 
with full housepower. you get 
top pertormance trom all of today's 
wonderful, work saving electrical 
appliances, and top ethciency from 
your lighting. In addition, full 
housepower means more conven 
rence, mcreased satety. Frankly. your 
home is only as modern 
as your housepower And 
~1/? 
f C 








now it's so simple to 
bring your housepower 
up-to date. Just phone 
your electrical contractor 
or electric utility today 
—and see how easy 1t is 
tor you to live better 
electrically. Your elec 
trical industries sponsor 
HOUSEPOWER 





More than 12,500,000 readers of the September Reader’s Digest will be seeing this double-truck, editorial-type ad, 


kicking off the Fall 1958 HOUSEPOWER program. The ad, inset, may be used by local utilities to draw attention 


to the national advertisement. 


‘Reader's Digest, ‘Monitor’ to Spearhead 
EEPs Fall Housepower Program 


TWO-PAGE editorial type ad- 
A vertisement in the September 
Reader’s Digest and saturation 
spot announcements on two consecu- 
tive weekends on NBC radio’s ‘‘Moni- 
tor” program will spearhead the Fall 
1958 EEI HOUSEPOWER program. 
By using two of the biggest names 
in mass-advertising media, the Fall 
program has been specifically de- 
signed to stimulate excitement and 
enthusiasm needed to launch a big 
selling drive. The Reader’s Digest ad 
will tell the HOUSEPOWER story 
to more than 12,500,000 readers of the 
magazine. The “Monitor” commer- 
cials will be used “surrounding” Na- 
tional Home Week—Sept. 6-13. 
The Reader’s Digest ad as a reprint 
inside an actual Digest cover will be 


available to electric utility companies 
as a point-of-sale or direct-mail piece. 





“Hold it! Hold it! The Fall 58 
HOUSEPOWER Plans are here!” 


This sticker label will be placed 
on every HOUSEPOWER kit 
mailed to utilities. 
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The ad is titled, “From Breakfast in 
Bedlam to Dinner in Serenity,” and is 
illustrated with three cartoons. 

Seven pages of advertising will ap- 
pear in fall issues of Saturday 
Evening Post, Better Homes & Gar- 
dens and Sunset magazines. These 
ads have been designed to tell the 
consumer that their time-saving elec- 
tric appliances can work best with 
full HOUSEPOWER. Stress is placed 
on the utilization of HOUSEPOWER 
to live better the electric way. 

Qn the weekends of Sept. 6-7 and 
Sept. 13-14, the HOUSEPOWER story 
will literally take over the airwaves 
with a total of 147 announcements to 
be made during these four days of 
“Monitor” broadcasts. 
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To help promote better electrical 
living, the American Advertising 
Service, Inc., 186 North Christian 
St., Lancaster, Pa., is offering this 
HOUSEPOWER-Live Better Elec- 
trically “Jiggle Puzzle.” 


Individual electric utility companies 
will be able to buy time for local spot 
announcements adjacent to the na- 
tional commercials for a very small 
cost. These ads can tell the customers 
in the local areas those to call for 
HOUSEPOWER. 


Merchandising Kit’s Theme 

The merchandising kit provided by 
EEI carries reprints of the ads from 
Saturday Evening Post, Better Homes 
& Gardens and Sunset. These ads have 
a new theme—that the appliances of 
HOUSEPOWER prospects work best 
with full HOUSEPOWER. 

Mats and glossy photographs for 
local advertising purposes also are in- 
cluded in the kit. They are complete 
suggested ads, and inserts for tying 
together Reader’s Digest, Monitor, 
HOUSEPOWER and the local utility. 

Merchandising materials are listed 
in the yellow pages of the kit, and 
include: reprints, counter dispensers, 
window banners, return postal cards, 
folders, HOUSEPOWER advisor port- 
folio, television commercials, puzzles, 
slide presentation and consumer 
movie. 

The National Wiring Bureau will 
carry HOUSEPOWER advertisements 
in the trade press during August, 
September, October, November and 
December. The magazines to be used 
include Qualified Contractor, Elec- 
trical Construction & Maintenance, 
Journal of Home Building, House & 
Home, Electricity in Building, Con- 
tractors’ Electrical Equipment. 

NWB will distribute to contractors 
a booklet telling what is being done 
nationally in support of the HOUSE- 
POWER program. It lists the mer- 
chandising tools needed to tie in with 
the national program and tells how to 
use them. 

Utilities are urged to get their 
orders in for Reader’s Digest mate- 
rials prior to Aug. 12 if they wish to 
be sure of delivery in time for Na- 
tional Home Week. 

Although the materials are excel- 
lent for use during this week, when 
the “Monitor” radio program will be 
Saturated with HOUSEPOWER an- 
nouncements, they can be used effec- 
tively later. 


The Fall 1958 HOUSEPOWER 
Plan Book, below, explains the ac- 
tivities of the upcoming phase of 
the program and tells how utilities, 
contractors and interested indus- 
try allies can tie in with the EEI 
national program to give added 
emphasis to local activities. 


for 


FALL 


hekeys: 


The Year For Action 








Prepored by the Wiring Promotion Committee of Edison Electric Institute 
in Cooperation with the Notional Wiring Bureau 
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in Fall '58 
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The contractors’ promotion guide, 
above, presented by the National 
Wiring Bureau, will be distributed 
concurrently with the HOUSE- 
POWER promotion during Na- 
tional Home Week, Sept. 6-13. It 
also is tied in with the September 
double-page Reader’s Digest ad. 





Nationally distributed magazines and network radio will be used to 

get the 1958 Fall HOUSEPOWER program off to a rousing start. In 

the first two weekends in September, HOUSEPOWER announcements 

will be used 147 times on the “Monitor” radio show on NBC. Ads will 
appear in the four magazines shown above. 
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Budgeting Billions 


By Maurice H. Stans 


Director of the Bureau of the Budget, United States of America 


An address before the 55th Annual Meeting of the Illinois Society of Certified 


American cities, the local of- 

ficials were planning a new pub- 
lic works project—a bridge across the 
river. They discussed location and de- 
sign and construction and cost, and 
then got around to financing. Part 
should be paid by the city, part by the 
county—they said—part by the sub- 
urbs and part by the state. But the 
question was: How much by each? It 
was a knotty problem, and there were 
differences of opinion, because no 
matter what the division it meant 
more state, county and local taxes. No 
one was happy and there was no solu- 
tion in sight until one fellow at the 
end of the table got up and said 
brightly: “Let’s get the money from 
Washington—then nobody’ll have to 
pay for it!” 


\ FEW weeks ago, in one of our 


Treasury a Free-Flowing Well? 


I am continually amazed by the ex- 
tent to which this fallacy has affected 
the thinking of many Americans. 
Some people apparently think that the 
Federal Treasury is a free-flowing 
well from which funds can be drawn 
in any amount for all purposes. And 
this fallacious notion feeds on another 
—that it is always the other fellow’s 
money which will be used to pay for 
the things we might want. 

As accountants, you know better. 
You can help to dispel some of these 
fallacies and thereby help the Amer- 
ican public to understand some of the 
hard realities of budgets and taxes. 
Such understanding is one of the 
country’s great needs today. 


Every Taxpayer an ‘Aunt Jane’ 


I sometimes get the feeling that the 
173 million stockholders in the biggest 
enterprise in the world—the United 
States government—don’t bother to 
read their financial reports. In the in- 
vestment world, you know, a person 
who holds one share of stock is called 
an “Aunt Jane” and usually may be 
counted on to speak up at the annual 
shareholders’ meeting. Well, every tax- 
payer is a potential “Aunt Jane,” and 


Public Accountants, Peoria, [Il., June 6, 1958 


if more of them got up and asked 
questions there might be an entirely 
different state of mind in the profes- 
sion of national politics. 

Budgets are financial plans. That’s 
true if we speak of personal budgets, 
family budgets, business budgets, or 
the Federal budget. They all deal with 
the same question: How much do we 
expect to take in? How much do we 
plan to spend? And, importantly, 
what will we spend it for? 

In the case of the Federal budget, 
how much we spend and what it goes 
for mirrors our overall national poli- 
cies, affecting our leadership of the 
free world, our national security, and 
our national welfare. Carrying out 
these policies requires many billions 
of dollars—dollars which come from 
each of us when we pay our income 
taxes, and when we buy goods and pay 
Federal excise taxes. And don’t forget 
that the taxes paid by corporations 
are costs which are ultimately paid by 
the people, too. 

Years ago there wasn’t so much con- 
cern or interest in what the Federal 
government did or in how much it 
cost. Federal activities were few and 
they were not very expensive. Furth- 
ermore, a large part of their cost was 
paid for from customs receipts. As a 
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¢ Let’s not overemphasize the 
role of government in bring- 
ing about economic recovery, 
the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget for the U. S. urges. 


¢ If we start all kinds of 
spending programs, what we 
are asking for is bigger gov- 
ernment with larger budgets. 


¢ This could mean higher 
taxes instead of tax relief, and 
the increased taxes cannot all 
come from the other fellow. 


¢ To foster national prosper- 
ity and a better way of life, we 
must practice financial re- 
sponsibility. 


INNA 
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matter of fact, for about 130 years 
the Federal government had no bud- 
get at all, as we know it today. Until 
the early 1920’s, the departments and 
agencies sent their financial requests 
each year to the Secretary of the 
Treasury who had them printed with- 
out change and sent to the Congress. 
No consideration was given to how the 
programs of one agency related to 
those of another, or to the total 
amount that all the agencies together 
were requesting. Under that simple 
process, preparing what was called the 
Treasury’s “book of estimates’ took 
the time of only one employee. 


Then and Now 


Of course, Federal budgets in those 
days were very different from what 
they are now. The cost of all the gov- 
ernment’s activities in 1916, for ex- 
ample, was only about half of what we 
now spend in one week. The structure 
of government was simpler and our 
wants were more moderate. Total bud- 
get expenditures in the fiscal year 
1916 amounted to $713 million. We 
are spending about 11 times that 
much now for interest on the national 
debt. Now our average weekly spend- 
ing comes to about $1.5 billion, and we 
finance it mainly through income 
taxes. 


With the advent of World War I, 
annual Federal spending permanently 
passed the billion-dollar mark, and the 
long-run trend has been upward ever 
since. In fiscal 1917 expenditures were 
just under $2 billion; 40 years later, 
in fiscal 1957, they were more than 
$69 billion. Similarly, the share of the 
government in the economy has risen 
during these years. In 1917, Federal 
spending amounted to less than 5 per 
cent of the national income; last year 
it was 20 per cent. 


Budget Preparation Changed 


Nowadays the process of preparing 
the Federal budget bears no resem- 
blance to the haphazard methods of 
the past. The budget process today is 
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a testing and screening of all Federal 
programs—those currently carried on 
and those proposed for meeting new 
needs or problems. Many months are 
spent in the examination and review 
of the various activities and their 
cost. Within the general framework 
of the fiscal outlook, a careful analysis 
is made of international and domestic 
conditions and needs. Various and 
often conflicting viewpoints are recon- 
ciled. Program A is weighed against 
program B, and priorities are set. 


It’s up to Congress 


From this process emerges an inte- 
grated prospectus for meeting nation- 
al objectives, as finally determined and 
recommended by the President. In our 
system of government, the Congress 
has full power to change this plan. 
The Constitution specifically provides 
that no expenditure shall be made ex- 
cept “in consequence of appropriations 
made by law.” Similarly, the Con- 
gress decides how to raise the money 
the government will need—through 
taxes, other charges, or borrowing. 
The President recommends the 
amount to be spent for national se- 
curity, for agriculture, for veterans, 
for natural resources, and for other 
programs that the people want the 
Federal government to undertake for 
them and are prepared to pay for. But 
the Congress appropriates the money. 

The needs of national security have 
been a major factor in bringing about 
this increase in the size of the budget 
in recent decades. Concurrently, there 
has been a growing tendency among 
our people to rely more and more on 
the Federal government for the solu- 
tions to all problems—even if they are 
essentially state or local questions or 
could be handled by nongovernmental 
action. If this tendency continues un- 
checked, it can only lead to bigger and 
bigger Federal budgets accompanied 
by higher taxes in the future. 


Soul-Searching Needed 


I think there is a genuine need for 
some soul-searching about Federal 
activities with a look to the years to 
come. This involves, among other 
things, considering the proper rela- 
tionship of the Federal government to 
private enterprise and to State and 
local governments. 


Our Federal government can be con- 
Sidexved, first, as a reflection of how 


we as a people are choosing to divide 
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activities between public agencies and 
private enterprise. Our strength and 
our freedom in this country are great- 
ly dependent on individual effort and 
the maintenance of the right atmos- 
phere for encouraging private initia- 
tive. Government should not get in 
the way of economic growth and sta- 
bility. 

This means that the government’s 
role should be to stimulate, rather 
than dominate; to reinforce, rather 
than replace, our free market system. 

Of course, in that type of system, 
the responsibility works both ways. 
When private enterprise fails to meet 
the needs of our citizens, they are like- 
ly to demand government action. 
When one segment of private enter- 
prise demands special favors from 
government — subsidies, special tax 
concessions, or tariffs, for example— 
it is creating economic distortions 
which may damage the long-run 
strength of our system. All demands 
met by the Federal government have 
costs, and frequently the immediate 
financial cost is only a small part of 
the picture. The fabric of our eco- 
nomic system and the future relation- 
ships of citizens, businesses, and gov- 
ernment are frequently affected. 


Public Expenditures Pyramid 


Next, the budget reflects a division 
of responsibility among the Federal 
and state and local governments. 
There are some responsibilities, such 
as national defense and the conduct of 
international affairs, that are clearly 
Federal. In many other areas where a 
national interest is thought to exist, 
the Federal government has provided 
financial assistance to state and local 
governments, notably in the form of 
grants-in-aid. Over the past quarter 
century, the number and variety of 
grant-in-aid programs has increased 
manyfold, with a corresponding in- 
crease in Federal expenditures and in 
the amount of taxes levied at the na- 
tional level. At the same time, state 
and local taxes have also risen, and 
there has been a pyramiding of public 
expenditures. 

On numerous occasions, the i resi- 
dent has warned against t: ngers 
of overcentralizing power anc author- 


ity in the national government. He 
has made clear his deep conviction 
that tc avoid these dangers state and 


local goveruments mst be strength 
ened. 


Last year, at his st: zgestion, a work- 
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ing group of state governors and 
members of the Federal administra- 
tion was set up to study, and make 
recommendations on, this problem. 
This Joint Federal-State Action Com- 
mittee has reached impressive agree- 
ment on steps to roll back the trend 
toward central concentration by pro- 
posing specific actions to strengthen 
our traditional system of federalism. 


President Endorses Legislation 


Some of these actions will require 
both congressional and state legisla- 
tion. On May 14, in a letter to Speak- 
er Rayburn, the President endorsed 
the necessary Federal legislation, in- 
cluding the relinquishment of a sub- 
stantial portion of the local telephone 
service tax which the Federal govern- 
ment now collects. 

Enactment of this legislation would 
be an encouraging start in the effort 
to strengthen state governments. But, 
in the final analysis, it will be up to 
all of us to exercise restraint in mak- 
ing new demands on the national gov- 
ernment and to work toward strength- 
ening the governments in the com- 
munities and states in which we live. 


We should never stop trying to as- 
sure that the Federal government’s 
resources are used in the best possible 
way. 

Now, more than ever, with pres- 
sures on the Federal budget increas- 
ing, we must be sure that we spend 
where it will do the most good and not 
just for the sake of spending. 

We must also make every effort to 
insure that fully justified Federal pro- 
grams are carried out in an efficient 
manner and on a sound financial basis, 
so that we get our money’s worth for 
every tax dollar we pay into the Trea- 
sury. 


Preserve Fiscal Soundness 


We need to do these things to pre- 
serve fiscal soundness in government. 

With these objectives in mind, a 
good part of our total effort in the 
Bureau of the Budget is directed to- 
ward better management of Federal 
programs. We start by examining 
agency requests for funds when the 
budget is being prepared, and con- 
tinue our review of programs through- 
out the rest of the year. 

To take a specific example, we have 
been pushing vigorously a govern- 
mentwide program for the improve- 
nent of financial management. It is 
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designed to develop financial informa- 
tion that will better portray the actual 
costs of agency operations. This should 
be a great help to individual citizens 
and taxpayers’ organizations, as they 
weigh the costs of public services 
against the ends they serve. 

In addition, there is now before 
the Congress legislation that would 
strengthen controls in the appropria- 
tion and use of available funds. This 
would be accomplished by placing a 
limitation in each appropriation on 
the amount of goods and services that 
could be received under that fund dur- 
ing a given fiscal year. Legislation for 
this purpose has been strongly sup- 
ported by the President. 

Through improved practices such as 
these, we shall be able better to con- 
trol Federal expenditures. 

In this connection, however, I’d like 
to dispel the illusion that the Federal 
budget can be cut severely simply by 
squeezing employment costs a little 
more. That just isn’t so. Five years 
of close attention to this matter have 
produced large provable savings, but 
the well has just about dried up. Any 
future reductions in what we call 
“bureaucracy” will not save billions, I 
assure you. 

While we will continue to trim our 
“overhead” costs, the fact to keep in 
mind is that it is the programs them- 
selves that take the major part of our 
tax dollars. If we are to affect the 
amount of Federal expenditures sub- 
stantially in the long run, we must 
do it by being more selective in the 
programs of the government. We must 
not only be selective in the new ac- 
tivities we ask the government to 
undertake, but we must also be more 
willing to see reductions in going pro- 
grams which affect us as well as the 
other fellow. 

How is the budget outlook current- 
ly shaping up? 

While we were working on the 1959 
budget last fall the Russians success- 
fully launched their first Sputnik, 
dramatizing their technological prog- 
ress. This has resulted in a substan- 
tial stepup in our defence expendi- 
tures. 

Of course, we too had been making 
great progress in shifting to modern 
weapons and reshaping our military 
strategy over a period of years before 
the Sputnik. In this connection the 
1959 budget reflects two dramatic 
facts that I would like to mention. 

First, more than three-quarters of 
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the total procurement funds in 1959 
will go for new types of equipment 
which hadn’t been developed, or 
weren’t being bought in production 
quantities, as recently as 1955, the 
first full fiscal year after the Korean 
conflict. 


Expanding Missiles Budget 


Second, nearly half of the missile 
program for 1959 will be for the five 
longer range ballistic missiles—Atlas, 
Titan, Thor, Jupiter, and Polaris. Only 
one of these was past the technical 
study stage 214 years ago. In 1953, 
only $1 million was spent on longer 
range missiles. By last year, $1 bil- 
lion was spent on them—1,000 times 
as much. In 1959, we will expand this 
program still more. 

Because of our efforts during recent 
years, we are adding immeasurably to 
the power of our forces. 


With over half of the budget going 
for defense, we are determined that 
this spending shall be devoted to 
sound and essential purposes and that 
pressures for pump-priming do not 
lead to unnecessary military expendi- 
tures. But there is no escaping the 
great cost involved in providing ade- 
quately for the security of our country 
under present world conditions. I’m 
sure you will agree that this is a cost 
we must meet. 


I noted some important considera- 
tions relating primarily to the non- 
defense portion of the budget. When 
we prepared the 1959 budget last fall, 
we took a good look at all of our do- 
mestic programs and proposed changes 
in some of them which would lead to 
sizeable future savings. 


Private Lending Encouraged 


These proposals involved reducing 
programs in which needs were chang- 
ing, transferring some responsibilities 
to the states, reducing subsidies, and 
encouraging private rather than Fed- 
eral lending. Unfortunately, in the 
present climate, they have received 
very little consideration. This does not 
mean that we have lost interest or 
changed our minds about these pro- 
posals. We believe that in time they 
will be fully considered by the Con- 
gress. 

What has happened to the non-de- 
fense portion of the budget in recent 
months? The early signs of an eco- 
nomic downturn were just appearing 
when we prepared the 1959 budget. 
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Since that time various steps have 
been taken to help reverse it. 

The Federal Reserve authorities 
have eased credit and increased the 
supply of money. Substantial pro- 
grams have been enacted, such as the 
new housing act and legislation to ac- 
celerate the highway program. Bills 
have been passed to extend the present 
periods of benefits for the unemployed, 
and to enable civilian agencies to 
speed up planned purchases of sup- 
plies and equipment. The executive 
branch has acted to accelerate defense 
contracting, promote private housing 
construction, expedite repair and mod- 
ernization of Federal buildings, and 
various other activities. Construction 
of needed facilities already underway, 
such as water resources and reclama- 
tion projects, is being speeded up in 
an orderly fashion, and additional 
1959 appropriations have been re- 
quested for these purposes. 

These actions and proposals mean 
rising expenditures. Therefore, with 
lower tax collections as well, the deficit 
in the current fiscal year will be big- 
ger than we anticipated, perhaps over 
$3 billion. Similarly, a large deficit— 
in the general magnitude of $8 to 10 
billion, according to present tentative 
estimates—is in prospect for next 
year instead of the surplus we had 
planned. : 


Although deficits are unavoidable 
now, if the government is to do its 
part in promoting economic recovery, 
we can’t close our eyes to what’s 
ahead. Pressures on the Congress are 
continuing for vast new programs 
which would commit the government 
to large future expenditures. At pres- 
ent, with so many programs being pro- 
posed as antirecession measures, we 
are moving rapidly toward $80-billion 
budgets, which could well mean ex- 
tended deficit spending. This prospect 
comes just a year after a great deal 
of indignation was voiced throughout 
the country about the first peacetime 
Federal budget totaling $70 billion. 


You and I know that in any dynam- 
ic situation the factor of change is 
always to be reckoned with. In private 
business, the best laid plans are likely 
to be upset by shifts in consumer 
preferences, market conditions, and 
unforeseen requirements over and 
above a normally adequate cushion of 
reserves. 

This is what has now happened to 
the Federal budget. 

Our income is down, our defense 
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costs are up, anti-recession measures 
are under way, and deficits of serious 
proportions confront us. Simple pru- 
dence compels us to rethink our work 
programs and look critically at each 
one of the expenditure proposals being 
urged upon us. 
spigot of Federal expenditures cannot 
be turned off overnight even though 
public demand for such action could 
come about quickly. Equally impor- 
tant, we must guard against the ten- 
dency to think that it will not cost 
anything if the Federal government 
does it, and that the only way to start 
the economy upward again is for the 
government to go on a spending spree. 

A new billion-dollar Federal pro- 
gram may sound like a good thing. 
But it may sound less good when we 
stop to think about who is going to 
have to pay for it. 

Once in our history, and only once, 
did a single taxpayer report a tax 
liability of as much as a billion dollars 
in one year. So let’s remember that 
the next billion-dollar program we 
consider isn’t going to be paid for out 
of another billion-dollar check from 
General Motors or some other big 
corporation. It is we—you and I—and 
173 million other Americans who are 
going to pay, through millions of pay- 
roll deductions, and through taxes on 
cigarettes and automobiles and wash- 
ing machines and railroad tickets, and 
with lots of other nickels and dimes 
and dollars collected on billions of 
transactions. And even the taxes paid 
by corporations come from us in the 
long run, in the prices we pay for the 
goods and services we buy. 


Government and Economic Recovery 


So let’s not overemphasize the role 
of the government in bringing about 
economic recovery. And let’s remem- 
ber that if we overdo the expenditure 
of money by the government we may 
find ourselves back fighting inflation 
again as we were a short time ago. 

We must reckon with the factor of 
change. This does not mean that we 
either propose to fight change or be 
overwhelmed by it. Rather, it means 
that we have to accept it within a 
perspective that measures its mean- 
ing, its needs, and its probable dura- 
tion. This is far from a “do-nothing” 
psychology; we are doing plenty, but 
we should continue doing it with our 
eyes open—with the proper balancing 
of our wants and needs against our 
resources. 


Once turned on, the, 
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So, I want to urge that we keep a 
sense of perspective about our nation- 
al problems and the budget. The cur- 
rent recession should not cause us to 
embark on hasty, ill-considered actions 
which will add unnecessarily to our 
future burdens. 

One of the realities in business is 
that it can’t run continuously at a big 
deficit. Neither can the government. 
If we take our foot off the brake and 
start rolling with all kinds of spend- 
ing programs, what we are doing is 
asking for bigger government and 
larger budgets. 

This could well mean higher taxes 
instead of the tax relief we all want 
over the long pull. And the increased 
taxes cannot all come from the other 
fellow. It is a foolhardy misconcep- 
tion to think taxes can be paid by 
something intangible and impersonal 
called “big business” or “big corpora- 
tions” without ultimately being borne 


Brockway and Martin 
Get Dow Awards 


TANLEY T. BROCKWAY and Dr. 
Lyndle R. Martin have won The 
Detroit Edison Co.’s annual Alex 
Dow Award for outstanding achieve- 
ment. 

Mr. Brockway, operating foreman 
at the Boulevard Heating Plant in 
Detroit, was cited for saving the life 
of a fellow employee whose clothing 
was set ablaze in a furnace-room ac- 
cident at the plant last Oct. 23. 

His prompt action in extinguishing 
the flames, administering first aid 
and summoning medical department 
assistance not only saved the life but 
minimized the injuries suffered by 
the accident victim. While accom- 
plishing this, he fulfilled, single 
handed, his responsibility of keeping 
the plant in efficient operation. 

Dr. Martin, director of the com- 
pany’s medical department, was hon- 
ored for his exceptional devotion to 
his duties in protecting and restoring 
the health of employees. In addition 
to his regular duties, he has engaged 
in extensive studies of new medical 
techniques and health practices re- 
lating to the atomic-electric power 
industry—a new and most important 
field of industrial medicine. 


The awards, established in 1946 


_and named in honor of the electric 
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by all of us as consumers. Our policies 
should be formulated with the view 
that a prosperous nation and a pros- 
percus business community go hand in 
hand. 

To foster national prosperity and a 
better way of life, we must practice 
financial responsibility. We can begin 
by holding our Federal budget within 
reasonable bounds. But this is going 
to take the understanding and assis- 
tance of all segments of our popula- 
tion—individuals, business organiza- 
tions, and local, state, and national 
groups. As citizens and as members 
of this organization, you can, through 
your cooperation and participation in 
the making of public policy, contribute 
a great deal to the present and future 
strength of America. 

Your zovernment can be no better 
and no wiser than the measure of your 
interest, your thinking, and your ac- 
tive responsibility. 


industry pioneer who headed Detroit 
Edison for 28 years, were presented 
by Edison President Walker L. Cisler 
at a banquet in Detroit’s Statler 
Hotel. Each winner received a citation, 
a gold lapel pin, an engraved watch 
and five shares of Detroit Edison 
stock. 





Scholarships Awarded 


ISCONSIN Public Service Corp. 

recently awarded 11 scholarships 
valued at $240 each to farm short 
courses at the University of Wiscon- 
sin and the Michigan State Univer- 
sity, according to Harold P. Taylor, 
president. The scholarships will apply 
to the 1958-59 sessions which are of 
15 weeks duration. 


The scholarship awards resulted 
from contests held in Brown, Calu- 
met, Door, Forest, Kewaunee, Lang- 
lade, Lincoln, Manitowoc, Marathon, 
Marinette, Oconto, Oneida, Portage, 
Waupaca and Winnebago Counties in 
Wisconsin and Menominee County, 
Mich. Contestants were required to 
submit a written entry on a specific 
application of electricity on Wiscon- 
sin farms. 

In the four years that the scholar- 
ship competition has been conducted, 
Public Service has awarded 46 schol- 
arships to farm short courses. 
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3’ x 3’ semi-buried transformer housing 





Oil fuse cutouts in 3’ x 3’ transformer housing 


3’ x 4%’ semi-buried transformer housing 





3’ x 3’ pre-cut pull box 


Residential Underground in Southern California 


By J. W. Lauder 


Underground Planner, Southern California Edison Co. ‘ 


Presented before the EEI Transmission and Distribution Committee Meeting, 


N the last three years we have ex- 
I perienced a very rapid increase in 

the number of tracts requesting 
underground installations. The volume 
of construction has increased from 
300 lots in 1955, 400 lots in 1956, to 
950 lots in 1957. In the first four 
months in 1958 we completed 550 lots, 
with 1,225 lots in the planning stage. 

We believe a primary reason for 
this increased interest in residential 
underground is that the developers 


Los Angeles, Calif., May 9, 1958 


have realized for an addition of 1 to 
11%4 per cent of the individual home 
owner’s cost his subdivision becomes 
much more attractive. Currently many 
attractive home sites are still being 
installed without underground. This 
is apparently done without excessive 
sales resistance from the overhead 
lines. However, from our sampling of 
individual opinions this seems to be 
more of an oversight than a buyer’s 
decision. 


Part of the increased use of resi- 
dential underground may be attri- 
buted to our own efforts in reducing 
the structure costs, better planning 
and better customer relations. 

In 1949 the only type of under- 
ground structures being installed was 
a series of below-surface vaults and 
manholes. Today, using this design, 
the customer’s cost for electric and 
telephone facilities including electric 
cable costs would amount to approxi- 
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mately $750 for each of the lots. 

The first change was to substitute 
pull boxes for the manholes. The pull 
box is relatively inexpensive compared 
to the manhole. In planning tracts 
they are used more frequently, thus 
reducing the length of services. At 
the present rates this system would 
cost the customer approximately $650 
per lot. 

We were still not satisfied with the 
high costs so in 1953 we decided to re- 
design all the structures to be used on 
rear property line and parkway instal- 
lations. The vaults, pull boxes and 
duct structures were individually ana- 
lyzed to determine ways of reducing 
their material and installation costs. 

A 3 ft. x 3 ft. x 3 ft. semi-buried 
transformer housing, with a maxi- 
mum capacity of a 50-kva transform- 
er, Was designed to replace the 6 ft. x 
8 ft. x 7 ft. vault. The transformer 
housing was installed for $250. This 
was quite a savings over the 1953 
vault cost of $1,300. Pull boxes were 
used in conjunction with the trans- 
former housing for the service termi- 
nations. 

m ton, a 3 ft. x 436 2t..x 8 &: 
semi-buried transformer housing was 
designed to allow room for service 
terminations. This made it possible to 
lay out a tract with no secondary 
cables. In tracts with lots of 100 foot 
width or more this larger transformer 
housing located on every other lot 
corner makes an ideal plan. The 3 ft. 
x 4% ft. x 3 ft. housing can be in- 
stalled for $350. 

The pull box was replaced with an 
above ground terminal box. This 
terminal box consisted of concrete en- 
cased duct bends coming to the sur- 
face in a 15-in. concrete pad. A 12- 
in. asbestos pipe, sealed at one end, 
was placed on the pad to cover the 
cluster. The terminal box was _ in- 
stalled for $85 as compared with a 
2 ft.x 3 ft. x 3 ft. pull box at $175. 

We soon discovered that the cluster- 
type terminal box was not flexible for 
future changes that might occur. We 
could not add a service or splice a pri- 
mary cable in the cluster. It was de- 
cided to design a low-cost, 2 ft. x 3 ft. 
x 3 ft. pull box to replace the terminal 
box. 


Concrete Blocks Lowered Cost 


The new pull box had a gravel floor, 
concrete block walls, a pre-fab con- 
crete frame which extended 12 in. 


below the ground surface and a con-’ 
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TYPICAL TRENCH DETAILS 


This chart shows Southern California Edison Co.’s typical trench details. 


crete cover. The cost was lowered by 
the use of concrete blocks in the place 
of formed concrete and a concrete 
frame and cover in the place of the 
fabricated steel frame and _ cover. 
These could be built for $115. 


The concrete-encased duct struc- 
tures were replaced by the direct- 
burial ducts with no encasement. The 
secondary duct was placed above the 
primary duct as added protection. The 
duct structure cost was reduced to 50 
cents per duct foot as compared with 
90 cents per duct foot for encased duct 
installation. Where the ducts were in- 
stalled in the traveled portion of the 
street a concrete cap is required. 

At the same time the electric utili- 
ties were reducing their structure 
costs, the telephone company was 
changing its manholes to pull box in- 
stallations. 

The combined results of the new 
low-cost design resulted in a tract of 
186 lots being installed for $250 a lot. 
This figure represented the total net 
cost to the customer for the electric 
and telephone companies’ underground 
facilities. Conditions are unusually 
favorable in this tract. The surface is 
nearly flat, the earth: firm, but easy 
digging for trenching machines, and 
the tract geometry nearly perfect for 
minimum feet of main trench per lot 
served. 

The low cost type underground 
facilities will vary anywhere between 


$250 and $800 per lot. This figure 
varies with the terrain, the size of the 
lots, the way the lots intersect, wheth- 
er the rear property line is suitable 
for underground structures, type of 
soil, and many other physical aspects 
of the tract. By keeping a chart on all 
tracts installed we have found most 
tracts will fall in the range of $10 to 
$12 per foot of main line trench. 

I can remember meeting on tracts 
12 years ago and estimating under- 
ground installations for electric and 
telephone to be about $10 a main line 
trench foot. As material and labor 
costs have more than doubled in the 
last 12 years, this would indicate a 
50 per cent reduction in cost as a 
result of changes in design. 

In planning tracts we follow three 
major steps in the development of the 
plans: 

1. Preliminary plans and rough 

costs. 

2. Request of customers for under- 

ground installation. 

3. Development of final plans and 

estimates. 


In preliminary planning of tracts 
we have found there is no substitute 
for personal contact with the owner or 
subdivider. He may be generally hesi- 
tant about asking for an underground 
installation because he does not under- 
stand what he is buying. He wants a 
general picture of the nature of the 
facilities to be installed, their loca- 
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tions, easement requirements and a 
rough estimate of the cost. These 
items are explained in a meeting with 
the subdivider, the district and the 
underground division. 

The subdivider should furnish a pre- 
liminary tract plan, parkway widths, 
approximate load, approximate size 
and price of homes, preliminary grad- 
ing plans and location of obstructions. 

The district will designate the pri- 
mary voltage which will serve the 
tract, discuss characteristics of the 
primary circuit and methods of sec- 
tionalizing, location of the riser poles 
and supply general data of the sur- 
rounding area. 

The primary cable plan in a tract 
varies with the type of tract plan, feed 
point locations, and the type of load 
being served. An ideal primary cable 
arrangement is to have feeds at both 
ends of the tract with sectionalizing 
oil switches located at strategic points 
along the main line between these 
feeds. Submersible-type oil cutouts, 
coppered-solid, are used to make it 
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possible to isolate tap primary feeds. 

The underground division is guided 
by the circumstances and attempts to 
arrive at a plan which is satisfactory 
to all parties. The plan should provide 
an acceptable system at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. Most tracts have obstacles 
to prevent the lowest cost installation. 
These obstacles are pointed out to the 
customer and possibly changed to al- 
low a lower cost installation. The ob- 
stacles are generally in the nature of 
unfavorable tract geometry which in- 
creases the feet of main line trench 
per lot or reduces the number of lots 
within easy reach of one transformer 
or one pull box. 


Subdivider Makes Decision 

After the subdivider has had time 
to study the preliminary layout and 
the rough cost figure, he will decide if 
he wants the electric and telephone 
facilities underground. 

The final meeting is for the purpose 
of outlining the final plans to firm up 
the pertinent details and reach agree- 
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ments upon which working drawings 
will be based. This meeting should be 
attended by a representative of the 
subdivider, the telephone company, 
the district manager’s office, the dis- 
trict superintendent’s office and the 
underground division. 

The subdivider generally prefers 
the less costly rear property line con- 
struction. Many tracts are laid out in 
such a manner that rear property line 
construction is not practical or eco- 
nomical. This problem should be ex- 
plained to the subdivider. The next 
best location would be in the parkway. 

Semi-buried transformer housings 
are not placed in parkways. It should 
be pointed out that an easement at a 
lot corner is required for the housing 
when the structures are placed in a 
street or parkway. The housings may 
require retaining walls if they are lo- 
cated in or near a slope. 

The use of semi-buried transformer 
housings is not practical where the 
initial load is estimated to be over 25 

(Continued on page 272) 


PRELIMINARY PRIMARY CABLE PLAN 
CAMEO CLIFFS - TRACTS No. 3357 ¢ 3358 (74 LOTS) 


CORONA DEL MAR 
4-25-58 
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What Next for the User of Electricity? 


Vice President, Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


By Tomlinson Fort 


An address before the Southeastern Electric Exchange Conference, 


the first utility convention I ever 

attended. It was held 30 years ago 
—in 1928—and it was the 24th annual 
convention of the Empire State Gas 
and Electric Association held on Sep- 
tember 20 and 21, at Upper Saranac 
Lake, N. Y. 

The major domo on that occasion 
was George Cortelyou, president of 
the Consolidated Gas Co. He had been 
successively holder of three cabinet 
posts under Theodore Roosevelt, so 
his experience really reached back 
into history. Harllee Branch didn’t 
attend. He had too many other things 
to do, and besides he was in college 
at that time. Louis Sutton was vice 
president and general manager of 
Mississippi Power and Light, and 
McGregor Smith had just become vice 
president and general manager of 
Louisiana Power and Light. 

Over the years utility conventions 
have passed through various changes. 
One thing, however, has remained un- 
changed. That is the utility conven- 
tion speech. The subjects are just 
the same now as they were 30 years 
ago. Only the dates and the speakers 
are different. 


iE remember every detail of 


Progam Notes of 1928 


I have the program notes from that 
Saranac Lake meeting back in 1928. 
At that convention one speaker talked 
about the problem of raising capital 
for expansion. Another warned 
against the dangers of Federal inter- 
vention in the electrical utility in- 
dustry. A third speaker talked on 
“The Human Aspects of Manage- 
ment.” A fourth explained why, for 
the good of the entire industry, elec- 
trical manufacturers should have an 
adequate profit margin. 


A panel discussion—they called it a | 


symposium — reached the conclusion 
that the most important and pressing 
sales program of the industry must 
be aimed at the installation of more 
complete wiring in the home. An en- 
gineer from General Electric Co. 


Boca Raton, Fla. 


TUOMALA 


A fanciful look into 1978 reveals: 


* Electronically - controlled driver- 
less autos. 


* 750-1000 mva generators. 


* Clothes “washed” 
sonic energy. 


with ultra- 


* Electrostatic dusting. 


* More than 100 home electric 
appliances. 


* A 1040 Income Tax form any- 
one “can understand.” 


* Still active 
proponents. 


government power 


AMUUVLULVU TALULA 


spoke on apparatus development. A 
man from Westinghouse who held a 
job like the one I have today spoke 
on “The Load Building Opportunities 
Ahead of Us.” 


I remember that this last speech 
particularly interested me and that 
it made quite an impression on the 
audience. Here are some of the 
speaker’s predictions: 


He said that the annual average 
use of residential power, which in 
1927 had been 350 kilowatthours 
per residential customer, would 
double within the next 10 years and 
that it would keep on rising after 
that. He pointed. out that only 66 
per cent of the homes in the United 
States were served by electricity, 
and that this could conceivably rise 
to 80 per cent within 10 years. 

Much of the increased load, he 
said, would come from greater sales 
of electric refrigerators, which 
were then in only 6 per cent of 
American homes. He said _ that 
eventually as high as 50 per cent 
of our homes could have electric 
refrigerators. He said that electric 
irons were already in 93 per cent 
of our wired homes, and that of 
course not much could be expected 
of such a saturated market. The 
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saturation for electric vacuum 
cleaners, however, was only 41 per 
cent; for washers, 30 per cent; for 
toasters, 28 per cent; fans, 20 per 
cent; and electric ranges, 3.8 per 
cent. He predicted that air condi- 
tioning of the individual home 
would some day build a substantial 
load, although it would probably 
never equal that of the real comer, 
the home electric water cooler. 

Some of those present thought our 
man was being pretty reckless in his 
predictions; some others thought that 
he was downright foolish; and a few 
refused even to talk about it. 

Now, I’m not the type to defy time- 
honored tradition, and so on this 
thirtieth anniversary of my first util- 
ity convention, I have decided to fol- 
low in the footsteps of my predecessor 
and discuss the future of the electrical 
industry. Instead of “The Load Build- 
ing Opportunities Ahead of Us,” I 
have selected, “What Next for the 
User of Electricity?” 

All I ask you to do now is to hold 
on to your seats. Because I want you 
to look with me 20 years ahead, at 
conditions as they may be at the time 
of your annual conference on April 1 
1978. That incidentally, will be April 
Fool’s Day. 


The Second Bathroom 


The population of the United States 
at that time will be somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 220 million. The 
nation’s standard of living will be 
about 50 per cent higher than it was 
in 1958, although social workers will 
be deeply disturbed by the shocking 
statistics which show that one Ameri- 
can house out of three does not have 
a second bathroom. The recently com- 
pleted network of limited access high- 
ways will extend the present suburban 
commuting limit of 30 miles to an 
easy 60 miles. A great many families 
will own both a country and a city 
house. On the turnpikes and express- 
ways, traffic will be controlled auto- 
matically and accidents will be im- 
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possible, since no driver will steer his 
car. This system of control, of course, 
will be electrical. 

In 1978, vocal dialing will be in ex- 
perimental use in a few telephone 
exchanges. All naval vessels in service 
will be atom powered. The uneco- 
nomical procedure of shooting radio- 
active wastes to the moon will end and 
science will begin to base a whole new 
chemical industry on these wastes. 


Vending Machine to Take Bills 


In 1978, the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice will announce that it is rewriting 
Form 1040 so that anyone can under- 
stand it. Someone will have invented 
an electric vending machine that will 
give change for folding money. Some- 
one else will be marketing an electric 
hedge clipper which will shut itself off 
just before severing its own cord. 


In 1978, businessmen will be plagued 
with a number of serious problems 
which they believe no one has ever 
faced before. Among these will be a 
shortage of engineers and scientists; 
high taxes, low profits despite record 
sales; difficulty in raising investment 
capital; and inadequate incentives for 
management. There will be trouble in 
a number of manufacturing compa- 
nies which two years earlier had ex- 
plained in detail to your power sales- 
men exactly why it is uneconomical 
for them to moderrize and power up. 


In 1978, the industrial machine of 
the United States will be larger and 
infinitely more complex, and the re- 
quirements for managing it wili be 
formidable. A considerably higher 
percentage of it will be located in the 
Southeastern states. 


Plants Run Automatically 


Fully automatic operations will be 
common in manufacturing establish- 
ments throughout the country. As a 
matter of fact, most manufacturing 
information will be presented to the 
shop in the form of cards or magnetic 
tape rather than blueprints, and whole 
plants will be run automatically from 
marketing information fed into them 
on cards and tapes. In most cases, the 
value of the control equipment will far 
exceed the value of the plant itself. A 
whole new professional class of sev- 
eral hundred thousand engineers, tech- 
nicians, and highly skilled mainte- 
nance men will be spending their full 
time on the care and feeding of tens 
of thousands of electronic computers, 
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most of them used in industrial proc- 
esses. 

Some of the most basic changes will 
be found in the steel industry. Ad- 
vances in the use of electrical equip- 
ment in this industry will be greater 
than those of the entire 60-year period 
before 1958. 

Specially treated ores will be fed di- 
rectly into the steel furnaces without 
the need for blast furnaces or coke 
ovens. The electric arc furnace will re- 
place the open hearth. Huge electric 
furnaces, each capable of producing 
individual heats of 300 to 400 tons, 
and each using 50,000 to 100,000 kva 
of electrical power, will be the prime 
tools. Such plants will be situated in 
every major marketing center—some 
of which will be in Florida. 

In the automotive industry, com- 
plete cars will be assembled auto- 
matically. Many of the “second” cars 
in the family will be powered by elec- 
tric storage batteries, the overnight 
charging of which will require 50 bil- 
lion kilowatthours per year. However, 
there will be much talk in 1978 about 
new cars using thermo electricity for 
motive power. In the moment of its 
greatest triumph, industry will an- 
nounce that it has developed an auto- 
mobile clock that works. 

In the lumber industry, ultrasonic 
waves will debark logs, homogenize 
the pulp, disperse the paper fiber, and 
purify the sewage. By wider use of 
electric-driven machines and by using 
such processes as induction heating, 
the industry will be selling pre-formed 
structural units rather than “just 
lumber.” 

In all the process industries, such as 
chemicals, paint, and paper, the big 
advance will be in the control tech- 
niques evolved. In pipeline transpor- 
tation, computers will make virtually 
all decisions and initiate the control 
actions. There is, incidentally, the 
forerunner of such a station in At- 
lanta. In this station—one of the 
world’s most modern—operators use 
pushbuttons to control seven pumps 
within the station and five units in 
outlying stations as far away as 60 
miles. The only connection between 
these outlying stations and the central 
control point is a microwave radio 
beam. 

In 1978, the nation’s utility indus- 
try will have 75 million customers, 
sales of 2.2 trillion kwhr, and an ‘in- 
stalled generating capacity of 550 mil- 
lion kwhr. The power industry will be 
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starting out on still another massive 
expansion program which will double 
the nation’s capacity within 10 years, 
Despite much higher operating costs 
and the continued erosion of the dollar 
through inflation, price per kilowatt- 
hour will still be low. Advocates of 
socialized power will still be calling 
for government ownership and contro] 
of power facilities, in order to produce 
what they call adequate supplies of 
power at rates which they consider 
reasonable. 


Changes in Utility Systems 


The tremendous load growth of the 
utilities will be met by changes in the 
design and operation of our present 
utility systems. Higher secondary dis- 
tribution voltages will be the rule for 


both residential and commercial cus- | 


tomers. Residential distribution cir- 
cuits will be underground. Even the 
transmission circuits will be affected. 
Rights-of-way for overhead high-volt- 
age lines will be difficult to obtain. 
D-C transmission using high-voltage 
underground cable circuits will begin 
to appear in metropolitan areas. 

In 1978, generating unit sizes will 
reach the 750 to 1000-mva rating; 
transformer ratings will follow suit. 
Physical sizes of the units per kva 
rating will continue to decline as im- 
proved iron and insulation character- 
istics and cooling methods are de- 
veloped. An 800-mva transformer, for 
example, will be no larger than a 400- 
mva rating of 1958. 


Atomic Power to Compete 


In 1978, atomic power will be com- 
peting with conventional fuels for 
electric power generation, and one- 
fourth of the nation’s installed capac- 
ity will be in nuclear plants—a nuclear 
capacity just about equal to the total 
capacity of 1958. About one-half of 
the new power capacity then being 
built will be atomic plants. The size 
and complexity of the new plants— 
both atomic and conventional—will be 
too much for mere man to handle. 
Control will be taken over by comput- 
ers programmed to adjust all the func- 
tions, from incoming fuel to outgoing 
kilowatts. 

At the same time, pioneers will be 
building radical new installations 
based on fundamental developments 
wrought by the physicists in the 
1960’s. These pioneers will be using 
devices that convert nuclear energy 
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directly to electrical energy. This elec- 
trical energy will appear as direct cur- 
rent and no electrical -conversion 
equipment will be required. Mean- 
time, in some of the Southern states 
pilot operations will be converting 
solar energy to electrical energy. 

In the field of home appliances, the 
good people of 1978 will take electrical 
living for granted to a degree far be- 
yond our present comprehension. Well 
over 100 home appliances will affect 
our daily living habits and will make 
our homes more comfortable, more 
convenient, and easier to run. 

In 1973, residential consumption of 
electrical power will equal and exceed 
industrial consumption. In that his- 
toric year, the utilities will bill the 
average household around 7,700 kwhr 
a year at an annual price of about 
$190. By 1978, average residential 
consumption will be nearing 10,000 
kwhr. 

If we enter the typical modern home 
in 1978, here are a few of the things 
we may expect to find. 

The house will be equipped with 
heat pumps which will heat the house 
in winter and cool it in summer, with 
a single thermostatic control which 
will turn on the heating or cooling as 
needed. With the heat pump, the 
householder will not bother to lay gas 
lines, and he will not build a chimney 
unless he intends to burn wood in an 
open fireplace. The president of the 
American Electric Power Co., Inc., 
speaking at a utility conference in 
1978, will state that when all these 
units are in operation on a hot day, 
they will be consuming more electric 
power than the entire nation could 
provide in 1958. 

Dusting in the house will be done by 
an electrostatic cleaning wand. Your 
wife will simply wave the wand over 
a dusty floor, table, or other surface, 
and all the dust within a certain num- 
ber of feet will be attracted to it 
electrostatically. When the wand is 
loaded with dirt, she will wash it off 
in the sink. 


Bedrooms will have complete pre- 
packaged units providing, on one side, 
conventional hanging storage for suits 
and dresses, and, on the other side, a 
laundro-closet. When you take off 
your suit and hang it up, the moving 
tracks will carry it into the wash 
chamber, then the rinse chamber, then 
the dry chamber. From there it will 


be returned, within minutes, to the. 
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rack in the hanging closet, clean and 
ready to wear. 

Our clothes will be washed without 
soaps and detergents and without 
agitation and tumbling. The dirt will 
be removed by ultra-sonic energy— 
that is, by inaudible sound waves. 


Custom Electric Kitchen 


The custom kitchen will be organ- 
ized quite differently from that of 
today. It will be built around four 
units: for mixing, for vegetables, for 
cooking, and for prepared foods. Each 
of these units will have drawers for 
refrigerated storage, on the principle 
that the function of the present-day 
refrigerator will be distributed among 
the various centers where its services 
are actually required. The drawers 
will have no moving parts, the refrig- 
eration being provided by a new appli- 
cation of the Peltier Effect. You will 
remember the basis of that phenom- 
enon. If you weld together two wires 
of different metals and pass an elec- 
tric current through them, the junc- 
tion will get hot. But when the cur- 
rent flows in the opposite direction, 
the junction gets cold. Multiply this 
effect sufficiently and you have refrig- 
eration without any motor or com- 
pressor. 


Now, some of the new products and 
innovations I have mentioned are 
closer to reality than others. Some are 
almost here, and some, on the other 
hand, may have been described with a 
pretty strong dash of imagination. 
But most of them, our engineers tell 
me, may be introduced into common, 
everyday use sometime between now 
and 1978; and if the others fail to 
materialize, they will certainly be re- 
placed by something just as remark- 
able. 


New Dimensions to Light 


One of the developments which is 
closer at hand than some of the others 
I have discussed is in the field of light- 
ing. As you know, we are developing 
a totally new light source, and we pro- 
pose to use it in such a way as to give 
new dimensions to light itself. Light 
will be used as decoration. It will be 
used architecturally. 

Our trade name for the product is 
“Rayescent” lighting. It is based on 
a principle discovered by Professor 
George Destriau, a Westinghouse con- 
sultant at the University of Paris, in 
the 1930’s. We are developing it for 
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commercial use in laboratories at 


Bloomfield, N. J. 

This light will be part of the room 
itself—a complete luminous ceiling or 
wall—large areas of light for decora- 
tion and beauty. The intensity of the 
light, the level of illumination, the 
color, will be controlled by those in the 
room. It will take only a flick of the 
finger to turn the illumination up—or 
down. There will be no shadow .. . no 
glare... no heat. 


The key to all developments such as 
these—the key to the future—is a 
comparatively new factor in our econ- 
omy—research and development. 

American industry—American pri- 
vate enterprise—has invested un- 
heard-of-sums of money in research 
since 1950—more money, in fact, than 
in all the previous years of American 
history. It spent about $7 billion in 
1957—20 per cent more than in 1956. 
It will spend at least $8 billion this 
year. In 1960 it will probably be 
spending $9 billion. No nation has ever 
before made such an incredible invest- 
ment in the systematic application of 
scientific knowledge to its industrial 
problems. 

Electrical manufacturers, either for 
their own projects or contracts proj- 
ects, are turning back about 6 per cent 
of their sales income to research and 
development programs. That amounts 
to about one-fifth of all the money 
that American industry is spending in 
that field today. I am very proud to 
add that a great deal of the leader- 
ship in advancing the frontiers of 
electrical power is being provided by 
the large electrical manufacturers, 
teamed with the progressive investor- 
owned utility companies. 


The fruits of industrial research, as 
you well know, take years to mature. 
Chemical researchers have a saying— 
“Seven years from test tube to tank 
car.” The nation is only now, for in- 
stance, realizing the greatest benefits 
of some of the discoveries made in 
1920’s and 1930’s, such as radar, jet 
propulsion, atomic energy, and petro- 
chemicals. 

This means that the great results of 
most of our massive technical efforts 
since World War II have not yet been 
felt, and will only begin to be realized 
in the years just ahead. It means that 
there is a tremendous hacklog of im- 
portant new principles and’ theories, 
new products and processes, building 
up in our laboratories, in our plants 
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and mills and offices, that will affect 
our economy over the next five, ten 
and twenty years. 

There are only two things which 
can keep us from achieving the great 
goals which are attainable to us. 

First, overemphasis on the present 
short range economic problems. This 
would cause us to retrench on engi- 
neering and development and stop the 
great strides in scientific progress 
now underway. I think the manufac- 
turing industry will continue their 
part of this effort if you—our custom- 
ers—continue to build plants and or- 
der equipment on well-planned sched- 
ules for loads that are sure to come. 

The second danger is that the elec- 
trical industry will assume that all of 


Report on Second 


ELEBRATION of Thomas A. 
C Edison’s birthday as the second 

Science Youth Day on Feb. 11, 
1958, was an outstanding educational 
event, Walker L. Cisler, chairman of 
the International Edison Birthday 
Celebration Committee, has just an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Cisler, president of The De- 
troit Edison Co., reported that 225 
organizations in 43 states, Hawaii 
and Canada participated in the event 
this year, compared to 35 in 1957. 
About 150,000 junior and high school 
students visited company plants, re- 
search laboratories and other tech- 
nical facilities in the United States. 

Twenty-eight industrial organiza- 
tions in 14 countries in Europe, Asia 
and Latin America also cooperated in 
the International Edison Birthday 
Celebration. 

Of growing significance in the 
United States, Mr. Cisler pointed out, 
is the increase in area-wide Science 
Youth Day programs conducted joint- 
ly by several industries and other 
groups. Coordination is’ effected 
through a central agency like the 
Chamber of Commerce or Engineer- 
ing Society. Joint programs in 1958 
met with great success in Akron, 
Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; Long Island, 
N. Y.; Shreveport, La.; and Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

The Edison Birthday Celebration 
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these developments are coming and 
not adequately sell and promote the 
use of power. Other industries, like 
the gas industry, the petroleum indus- 
try, and the plumbing industry, are 
going to actively promote the use of 
their products. If we sit idly by and 
fail to do a selling and promoting job, 
the industry with the greatest poten- 
tial will see a race that will put the 
legend of the hare and the tortoise to 
shame. 

I am convinced that the greatest 
technological innovations and inven- 
tions of our century may lie ahead of 
us, and if we live up to our opportuni- 
ties, these will burst upon us in the 
years ahead with a profound and last- 
ing effect. I helieve that our descen- 
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dants may look upon this third quar. 
ter of the Twentieth Century as a 
turning point in history—as an era in 
which man rose to a new plateau in 
his long effort to create a better, more 
productive, more spacious industrial 
society. 


And this 


is why I believe that i 


Americans are right when they look | 


with confidence and sureness to the a 


future—when they believe that our 


greatest contributions to world society | 


lie ahead of us. 

In 1956, the 80th year of his life, 
Charles Kettering said: “You will al- 
ways underrate the future. With will- 
ing hands and open minds, the future 
will be greater than the most fantastic 
story you can write.” 


Science Youth Day Honoring Edison 


Committee printed and distributed 
180,000 copies of a new booklet 
“MORE Edison Experiments You 
Can Do” especially for Science Youth 
Day, 1958. Like the first in this 
series, the booklet contains experi- 
ments taken from Edison’s original 
laboratory notebooks, adapted for 
junior and senior high school stu- 
dents. Participating organizations, lo- 
cated in 37 states and Hawaii, pur- 
chased, at cost, 157,485 copies of this 
booklet for free distribution in the 
areas they serve. 

As in 1957, government officials 
gave strong support to Science Youth 
Day. Messages of enthusiastic en- 
dorsement were received from both 
President Eisenhower and Vice Pres- 
ident Nixon. Official governors’ 
proclamations marked this education 
event in 31 states and Hawaii. 


Media Help Program 

The success of this program was 
increased by widespread publicity in 
the press, on radio and television— 
particularly at the local level. News- 
paper articles about Science Youth 
Day activities nationally and locally 
totalled 12,000 column inches. This is 
equivalent to 68 full pages. News- 
paper advertising by participating 
organizations totalled 40,000 column 
inches or the equivalent of 227 full 
pages. Local television and radio pro- 


grams about Edison and science on 
or around Feb. 11 totalled 25. 

In its second year, Science Youth 
Day has proved to be an effective edu- 
cational program on a wide scale. In 
the future, it is expected to contrib- 
ute even more importantly toward 
wider understanding of, and interest 
in, science by the youth of today. 





Georgia Power Wins 


Safety Plaque 


NE of the nation’s top safety 

awards in the electric utility in- 
dustry for 1957 has been presented to 
Georgia Power Co. by the National 
Safety Council. 

The plaque, won in competition 
with 21 of the nation’s major electric 
utilities, was presented to John J. Mc- 
Donough, Georgia Power president. 

Only 1.6 disabling injuries per mil- 
lion manhours of operations occurred 
last year in Georgia Power. Runner- 
up was Texas Power and Light Co. 
which averaged 1.92 disabling inju- 
ries. The Council pointed out that the 
average disabling injury ratio for the 
21 companies was 4.57. 

During the 17 years of the contest, 
Georgia Power: has won top honors 
three times previously and finished in 
second place six times. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE REDUCTION IN GROUP PEAK DEMAND 

OF HOUSE HEATING LOAD 

WITH THE USE OF A HEAT STORAGE SYSTEM 
DURING A SEVERE COLD SPELL 
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Report on Heat Storage 
Prepared by the Joint AEIC-EEI Heat Pump Committee 
opments; (b) analyze the potential required for each phase of the 


HEAT storage research project 
lyme started on March 31, 1958 
at the Battelle Memorial Insti- 
tute, Columbus, Ohio and Comstock 
& Wescott, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 
The project was authorized by the 
Association of Edison Illuminating 
Companies and the Edison Electric 
Institute boards of directors upon 


| the recommendation of the Joint 


AEIC-EEI Heat Pump Committee 


' and with the approval of the EEI 
» Research Projects Committee. 


The two research organizations 
have been authorized to (a) investi- 
gate the status of heat storage devel- 


applicability of acceptable heat stor- 
age systems as a supplementary heat- 
ing source, in conjunction with heat 
pumps and resistance heating; (c) 
recommend a comprehensive _ re- 
search and development program 
best suited to explore the most prom- 
ising avenues and alternatives; and 
(d) prepare a list of independent re- 
search organizations or institutions 
qualified to undertake some specific 
phase of such a research program, 
the particular avenue of investiga- 
tion which each would follow and 
an estimate of the cost and the time 
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program. 

It is becoming increasingly evident 
that a considerable improvement in 
the annual load factor must be 
effected if electric house heating is to 
be a generally economic load for the 
electric utility industry and if elec- 
tricity is to be supplied at a price 
acceptable to potential users. There 
are several possibilities for improving 
the annual load factor of heat pumps 
and resistance heating systems, but 
the one which offers considerable 
promise is limiting electric peaks of 
the heating load by means of heat 
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storage on customers’ premises. 

How storage can limit the peaks is 
illustrated in the accompanying chart. 
(Figure 1) The dashed curve depicts 
the group hourly load characteristics 
of electric heating for a typical home 
during a severe cold spell, and the 
solid line represents the load charac- 
teristics of the same home during the 
same period with a heat storage pro- 
vision to limit demand. The shaded 
areas show the reduction in group 
demand made possible by filling the 
valleys and chopping off the peaks by 
some method of heat storage. This 
peak reduction can be in the order of 
one-third for regions with winters 
similar to Philadelphia, Pa., the area 
from which the data were obtained. 
Such a reduction in peak demand pro- 
duces a corresponding increase in load 
factor; an increase in diversified an- 
nual load factor is extremely signifi- 
_ cant in terms of service cost. 


What Committee Has Done 
Through the past years, the Joint 
Committee and its Subcommittee on 
Heat Storage have consulted and cor- 
responded on many aspects of heat 
storage problems with professors at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and New York University; with re- 
search and engineering personnel of 
General Electric Co., Allied Chemical 
and Dye Corp., E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., and Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corp., and with research 
personnel and consultants of a half 
dozen or more private research organ- 
izations. In addition to these investi- 
gations, one utility company conducted 
extensive field tests on an experimen- 
tally-designed heat storage system. 
At various times in the past, the 
Joint Committee has reported on prog- 
ress of its heat storage investigations. 
These reports were published in the 
September, 1950, EEI BULLETIN, in 
the May, 1952, EEI BULLETIN, and in 
the February, 1955, EEI BULLETIN. 
As a result of its investigations to 
date, the Joint Committee has ascer- 
tained that: 
(1) A heat storage system econom- 
ically acceptable to the house 
heating customer, which is low 
in first cost, high in storage 
capacity in comparison to its 
physical size, and controllable 
in a simple and reliable fashion, 
is not available at this time. 
(2) Present indications are that 
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manufacturing concerns in the 
chemical, electrical and mechan- 
ical fields do not plan to under- 
take, on their own initiative, 
any comprehensive research ac- 
tivities in the field of heat 
storage; and most independent 
research organizations cannot 
undertake such research with- 
out direction and compensation 
by interested parties. Thus, an 
acceptable heat storage system 
may not materialize at all in 
the foreseeable future, unless 
the electric utility industry de- 
votes its resources and assumes 
full responsibility for the re- 
search and development work 
to achieve a breakthrough in 
this field. 

There are numerous and com- 
plex physical effects by which 
heat may be stored, such as: 
reversible chemical reactions, 
allotropic changes of states, ad- 
sorption-desorption processes, 
dissolving and separating proc- 
esses involving solidification 
cycles, particularly those in- 
volving water of crystallization. 
These are just a few of the 
many possibilities which may 
lend themselves through inten- 
sive study and investigation, 
by qualified scientists with 
realistic imaginations, to a 
number of types of heat storage 
systems in conjunction with 
electric resistance heating and 
the heat pump. 


(3) 


Two Research Firms Employed 

The Joint AEIC-EEI Committee 
concluded that additional time and 
effort should be devoted toward the 
development of a _ suitable storage 
system. Before undertaking any ex- 
penditure of time, money, and effort 
on full-fledged basic or applied re- 
search projects involving trying and 
testing, it seemed desirable first to 
evaluate and analyze the many pos- 
sible or probable alternates to deter- 
mine the most promising avenue of 
approach. 

It was felt by the Committee that 
such an appraisal could best be made 
by qualified consultants in physical 
sciences. The Committee has therefore 
recommended that the Battelle Me- 
morial Institute and Comstock & Wes- 
cott, Inc. be retained to work on this 
project independently of each other. 
One of these organizations, however, 
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will develop a bibliography, as con- 
templated in (a) above, and make it 
available to the other firm in order to 
avoid unnecessary duplication of ef- 
fort. It is expected that the assign- 


July 


+H 





ment undertaken by these two organi- | 
zations will be completed in approxi- | 


mately six to nine months. 


Objectives of Present Research 


The reports from the research or- | 
ganizations will be evaluated by the | 


Joint Committee. Conclusions pertain- 
ing to the feasibility of developing 
technically and economically accept- 
able heat storage systems, for use with 


resistance heating or the heat pump, | 


will be submitted to the boards of 


EEI and AEIC. These conclusions will | 
contain detailed recommendations for | 


undertaking a comprehensive research 
program over a specified period of 
time with one or more suggested re- 
search organizations, together with a 
cost estimate for the execution of the 
program. 

Heat storage is only one of several 
activities on the agenda of the Joint 
AEIC-EEI Committee. Other interest- 
ing projects include (1) possible im- 
provements in methods of distributing 
the heating and cooling effect to the 
conditioned space; (2) possibilities of 
decentralized resistance heating sys- 
tems in combination with heat pumps; 
(3) electrical resistance heating and 
heat pumps in agriculture; (4) devel- 


opment of a practical and efficient | 


heat pump water heater; (5) explora- 
tion of electric air ionization and air 
purification; (6) improvement of 
packaged heat pump equipment, in- 
cluding better defrosting cycles, more 
dependable and higher efficiency com- 
pressors and increasing compressor 


capacity at lower outdoor tempera- | 


tures; and (7) employment of solar 
energy as a supplemental heat source 
for residential heat pump installations 
in order to increase the acceptability 
and to improve the annual load factor. 

Members of the Joint AEIC-EEI 
Heat Pump Committee are: Chair- 
man: E. R. Ambrose, American Elec- 
tric Power Service Corp.; Constantine 
W. Bary, Philadelphia Electric Co.; 
H. F. Carr, Baltimore Gas and Electric 
Co.; B. A. Dmitrieff, Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 

Also, P. R. Dwyer, The Detroit 
Edison Co.; R. F. Forbes, Indianapolis 
Power & Light Co.; E. A. Freund, 
Union Electric Co.; G. G. Freyder, 

(Continued on page 272) 
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+ Hydraulic Power Committee Meeting 


¢ Electronic Computers and Weather Control 


¢ Operating Hydro Plants in the Sierra Nevadas 


¢ Southern California Edison’s Big Creek Project 


E. S. HARRISON 
Chairman 


HE 1958 annual meeting of the 
Hydraulic Power Committee was 
held in Fresno, Calif., at the Hacienda 
Motel, May 12-13. The Committee re- 


' turned to the west after four years— 


¥* | affording members and guests the op- 
ons will | 


portunity of inspecting hydraulic 
plants in the Sierra Nevada Moun- 


’ tains in conjunction with the business 


4 
3 
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activities of the meeting. 

Twenty-three attended the two-day 
technical sessions which were high- 
lighted by subcommittee reports, pa- 
pers on hydraulic plant developments, 
and a round-table discussion period 
devoted to the consideration of more 
than thirty topics. 

During the session of the first day 
the Committee heard reports from its 
three subcommittees, in addition to a 
number of papers on new hydro proj- 
ects and operating problems of exist- 
ing plants. The report of the Subcom- 
mittee on Vibration in Hydroelectric 
Plants was presented by its chairman, 
G. J. Vencill. This Subcommittee, to- 
gether with representatives of hy- 
draulic turbine manufacturing compa- 
nies, has formed the EEI-NEMA 
Joint Committee on Vibration in Hy- 
droelectric Power Plants. The Joint 
Committee has undertaken a study of 
vibration based on operating experi- 
ence and manufacturing information. 

T. J. Corwin, chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Pressure Regulation, 
reported that this group is compiling 
information on experience with pres- 
sure regulating equipment. Mr. Cor- 
win noted that a case of serious cavi- 
tation in the body of a large pressure 
regulator due to its operating char- 
acteristics has recently been reported. 
The Subcommittee is giving consid- 
eration to the possibility of exploring 
this subject further to determine the 
causes of such situations. 

The Subcommittee on Weather 
Modification is under the chairman- 
ship of K. O. Strenge. The report of 
this group indicated that the develop- 


ment of the science and art of weather 
modification has apparently reached a 
temporary plateau with articles and 
reports published during the past year 
contributing very little new basic 
data. The two fields most likely to 
offer possibilities of significant prog- 
ress in this subject in the near future, 
according to the report, are the use 
of electronic computers in evaluation 
work and the development of weather 
control for military purposes. The 
Subcommittee’s report also summar- 
ized results and activities in connec- 
tion with a number of weather modi- 
fication programs. 


Swift Hydroelectric Project 


A paper by E. L. Bayles described 
the Swift Hydroelectric Project of the 
Pacific Power and Light Co. This is 
the third of a series of stair-step pow- 
er developments which will completely 
control the run-off of the North Fork 
of the Lewis River in southwestern 
Washington. This project, for which 
initial operation is scheduled for De- 
cember, 1958, includes a rolled earth 
dam providing a static head of 396 
feet. The power station will house 
three Francis-type turbines driving 
generators with a total capability of 
250,000 kw. The dam will be the 
world’s highest earth-fill dam and the 
largest single project in the company's 
construction program. 


Pacific G&E Hydro Developments 


Mr. Corwin reported to the Commit- 
tee on hydroelectric developments un- 
der construction by the Pacific Gas 
and Electric Co. Two or three years 
ago PG&E embarked upon a construc- 
tion program that included three de- 
velopments on the Feather River and 
three on the Kings River. Mr. Corwin 
described progress on these projects 
to date and discussed problems en- 
countered in their design. The Haas 
Power Project on the Kings River 
will be the first large underground 
hydroelectric plant in the United 
States. This plant, which will develop 


128,000 kw in two units, is scheduled 
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for initial operation in December, 
1958. Underground construction was 
selected based on economics. 

Mr. Strenge described the Wash- 
ington Water Power Co.’s Noxon 
Rapids project being built on the 
Clark Fork River in Montana. The 
dam of this project will be of earth- 
fill construction and extend for 4,700 
feet with a height of 190 feet. The 
power house will contain four genera- 
tor units of 100,000 kw each. Initial 
operation is scheduled for September, 
1959. 

C. E. Pearce, representing A. T. 
Larned, described the layout and 
many factors considered in the design 
and construction of the fish ladder at 
the Pelton Hydroelectric Project of 
the Portland General Electric Co. 
This is the longest and highest fish 
ladder ever built, 234 miles long and 
rising 184 feet. The project is located 
on the Deschutes River in central 
Oregon which is frequented particu- 
larly by Chinook salmon and steel- 
head trout. 

An interesting paper by R. B. Cow- 
den described the replacement of a 
68,000-hp double-overhung impulse 
unit generator shaft at Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co.’s Big Creek No. 2A 
Hydro Plant. Non-destructive ultra- 
sonic inspections indicated a flaw in 
one of the journal areas. The replace- 
ment was the largest field mainte- 
nance job ever completed by the hy- 
draulic plant field forces of Mr. Cow- 
den’s company. 

P. H. Yelton discussed operating 
and maintenance problems of the Cali- 
fornia Electric Power Co.’s hydro 
plants on the east slopes of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. Mr. Yelton’s pa- 
pers detailed experience with wood 
stave flow lines and maintenance to 
the company’s relatively small but 
generally high head plants and dams. 

In the absence of E. B. Strowger, 
Mr. Vencill summarized reports pre- 
pared by Mr. Strowger and I. B. Hall 
of the Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. 
on the “Economics of Steam Units vs 
Pumped Storage to Meet Additional 
Loads of Electric Power Systems” and 
“Economic Size of Pipe for Hydro- 
electric Developments.” 

A paper by P. M. Lefever detailed 
repairs that had been made to Cono- 
wingo Dam piers supporting a high- 
way traversing the top of the dam. 
This interesting repair job resulted 
from the cracking of concrete on the 

(Continued on page 265) 
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Transmission and Distribution 


Committee Meeting 


* Helicopters Used in Constructing T&D Lines 


¢ Educating the Public to Problems of Safety 


¢ Providing Underground Service to Shopping Centers 


W. M. PENNEY 
Chairman 


HE spring meeting of the Trans- 

mission and Distribution Com- 
mittee was held May 8-9 at the Bilt- 
more Hotel in Los Angeles, Calif. The 
100 members and guests were wel- 
comed by J. F. Davenport, executive 
vice president of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co. 


General Engineering 


The opening session was sponsored 
by C. E. Bathe, chairman of the Gen- 
eral Engineering Subcommittee. 


J. W. Anderson noted new stand- 
ards of the Air Conditioning and Re- 
frigeration Institute calling for air 
conditioner cooling capacity ratings 
in terms of btu per hour and new 
ARI tabulations of electrical char- 
acteristics of air conditioners recent- 
ly distributed to EEI member com- 
panies. 

A review of communication matters 
by H. L. Davis, Jr. discussed plans 
for implementing use of the newly 
allocated split channels for mobile 
radio. 

H. G. Hally described a_ novel 
scheme for high capacity residential 
service recently installed on a trial 
basis in Des Moines. This features 
an underground 7,620-v primary ser- 
vice to a utilization transformer just 
outside the individual residence. The 
service consists of No. 8 single-con- 
ductor, 8-kv rubber-insulated cable 
and bare neutral, and the utilization 
transformer consists of a convention- 
al core and coil assembly in a specially 
designed surface mounted tank with 
provision for cable entry through the 
bottom. 

T. A. Bettersworth discussed some 
of the techniques used by the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Co. to improve ser- 
vice continuity on 12-kv feeders. 
These include live line maintenance to 
minimize scheduled interruptions, de- 
sign and maintenance practices suited 


to the particular exposure conditions 
to minimize fault incidence, auto- 
matic reclosing devices to restore ser- 
vice promptly after momentary faults, 
coordinated protective devices to iso- 
late persistent faults and suitable fa- 
cilities and procedures to restore ser- 
vice as soon as practicable to cus- 
tomers interrupted by persistent 
faults. 

Reports from T. J. Brosnan, H. F. 
Hoebel, F. E. Sanford and W. J. Witte 
outlined progress toward revision of 
the National Electrical Safety Code. 


Overhead 


R. Hicock, chairman of the Over- 
head Subcommittee, sponsored a ses- 
sion covering a variety of subjects. 

L. A. Smith and H. D. Fisher, Jr., 
told how the Southern California Edi- 
son Co. has used helicopters in con- 
structing transmission and distribu- 
tion lines in difficult terrain. In one 
mountainous area all 43 fully-framed 
poles for a 4-mile, 16-kv line were 
transported and set by helicopter at a 
considerable saving over conventional 
methods. In other cases, tower steel, 
ready-mixed concrete for tower foot- 
ings and even assembled steel tower 
sections have been hauled to difficult 
sites. Lead lines have been laid suc- 
cessfully but wire stringing appears 
impractical. 

S. P. Samsel discussed the need for 
standardizing both bolted and com- 
pression-type connectors and asso- 
ciated tools and described Portland 
General Electric Co. efforts in this 
regard. 

A major part of the session was 
devoted to discussion of the March 
19-21 snow storm which produced 
severe line damage along the Atlantic 
Coast from Washington, D. C., to 
New England. Reports from T. Coons, 
Potomac Electric Power Co., J. F. 
Hennessey, Baltimore Gas and Elec- 
tric Co., H. MacVaugh, Philadelphia 
Electric Co., D. A. Campbell, Penn- 
sylvania Power and Light Co., G. A. 
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Ewald, Public Service Electric and 
Gas Co., and D. F. Tulloch, Boston 
Edison Co., described individual com- 
pany experiences. 

Some areas sustained greater line | 
damage than from the 1954 hurri- | 
canes. The source of the damage was 
unique since it resulted from very 
heavy snow accumulations on the con- | 
ductors themselves rather than from 
trees falling onto the lines. Damage 
appraisal and restoration was _ im- 
peded in many areas by the heavy 
snow accumulations on the ground. 
Although established emergency res- 
toration procedures worked satisfac- 
torily in most cases, experience with 
this storm indicated need for better 
advance information on storm sever- 
ity, better and faster damage ap- 
praisal and further decentralization 
of restoration forces. 

D. F. Tulloch’s report on activities 
of the Mutual Assistance Coordina- 
tion Between Utilities Task Force 
noted that the Mutual 
Roster of personnel to contact for 
emergency assistance had proven val- 
uable in speeding outside aid to help | 
restore service but that the storm 
tracking procedure established among 
companies in the eastern area was 
not fully effective. The Task Force 
plans further studies based on the 
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snow storm experiences. 
Safety 
H. MacVaugh, Chairman of the } 
Safety Subcommittee, sponsored a 


session featuring description of some 
of the safety activities of the South- 
ern California Edison Co. 

F. C. Hulbert described Southern 
California Edison’s educational pro- 
gram designed to acquaint the gen- 
eral public with problems involved 
when operating equipment near high 
voltage lines. Particular effort is di- 
rected toward agricultural groups and 
mobile crane owners and operators 
through discussions and sound slide- 
films at group meetings, letters and 
brochures to equipment operators, 
personal discussions at job sites and 
in newspapers and agricultural jour- 
nals. 

C. E. Story outlined the safety and 
job instruction program of Southern 
California Edison. This _ includes 
monthly safety meetings, monthly 
safety news letters, special bulletins, 
quarterly accident comparison re- 
ports, posters and other visual aids. 4 
All groundmen and linemen receive 
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training manuals and job instruction 
guides pertaining to their jobs and 
periodically receive examinations on 
them as they progress through the 
steps of apprenticeship. 

The safety session closed with a 
movie showing live line tool work per- 
formed by Southern California Edi- 
son. 


Standards and Specifications 


F. C. Marschner, chairman of the 
Standards and Specifications Subcom- 
mittee, called on task force chairmen 
for progress reports of their activ- 
ities. 

W. H. Johnson reported a favor- 
able ballot on the proposed new speci- 
fication for wood pins. The Timber 
Products Task Force is continuing 
work on a proposed specification for 
wood moulding, standardization of 
pole framing and standing pole in- 
spection procedures. 

A report from L. J. Jacobi outlined 
progress of the ASTM Wood Pole Re- 
search Program. Testing is almost 
completed but integration and analy- 
sis of all the data and interpretation 
of the results probably will not be 
completed until the end of this year. 

F, E. Sanford reported that the 
final phase of the research project on 
aluminum conductor fittings, compris- 
ing preparation of performance speci- 
fications for aluminum connectors for 
overhead lines, should be ready for 
presentation at the next meeting. 

C. E. Topping stated that a pro- 
posed revision of the existing speci- 
fication for pole and tower steps has 
been submitted to members for ballot 
and that a proposed revision of the 
specification for steel nuts and bolts 
is about ready to be submitted. Work 
is continuing on proposed revisions 
of specifications for spool-type sec- 
ondary racks, washers and steel clev- 
ises for guy strain insulators and 
hew specifications for insulated clev- 
ises, secondary extension brackets 
and aerial cable hangers. Mr. Top- 
ping noted that a new EEI-NEMA 
Joint Committee on Pole Line Hard- 
ware now has been organized to as- 
sume future standardization work in 
this field. 

A. T. Green reported that the EEI- 
NEMA Joint Committee on Standard- 
ization of Street Lighting Equipment 
how is concentrating its efforts on 
development of a new standard for 
mounting locking-type unit control 
devices in luminaires and revision of 
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the existing standard for street light 
poles. 


Underground 

The closing session was sponsored 
by T. C. Duncan, chairman of the 
Underground Subcommittee. 

W. H. Johnson reviewed activities 
of the EEI-Bell System Joint Sub- 
committee now studying coordination 
of buried distribution systems. 

H. E. Cody outlined progress of the 
research project on soil thermal resis- 
tivity which is scheduled for com- 
pletion in about six months. 

R. L. Bryan described Southern 
California Edison Co. practices in 
providing underground service to 
suburban shopping centers from 12-kv 
radial circuits. Two points of supply 
are used for loads exceeding 1500 kva. 
Transformer banks are limited to 
750 kva using single-phase subway- 
type units for underground vaults and 
single - phase overhead-type units, 
modified for primary cable entrance, 
for building vaults. 

J. W. Lauder reviewed Southern 
California Edison’s practices in pro- 
viding underground service to new 
residential tracts which now has 
reached a rate of 1000 homes per 
year. Typical design now utilizes di- 
rect-burial ducts, pull boxes-and semi- 
buried transformer housings. Net 
cost to the customer for both power 
and telephone underground facilities 
of this design varies between $250 
and $800 per lot. 

I. H. Purinton described mechani- 
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cal aids to underground construction 
and operation used in New Orleans. 
These included a low bed trailer de- 
signed to facilitate fast loading and 
unloading of heavy construction 
equipment on the job, innovations in 
vault construction in the presence of 
a high water table, a triple cable reel 
gig, various cranes and hoists, duct 
fish line and hammer, automatic and 
emergency vault and manhole pump- 
ing devices and a small portable radio 
cart. 

F. C. Marschner outlined mechani- 
cal aids recently put into use in De- 
troit. These are a compact front-end 
loader equipped with a four-purpose, 
hydraulically controlled bucket, a 
crane with clamshell for deep exca- 
vating, a cable pulling and reel han- 
dling unit capable of handling 12,000- 
lb. reels and two manhole pumping 
and cleaning trucks of different de- 
sign. 

H. E. Cody discussed mechanical 
aids used in Cleveland. These in- 
cluded a gasoline powered compactor, 
special reel equipment for reconduc- 
toring operations, truck - mounted, 
hydraulically-operated elevated plat- 
forms and booms of several different 
types, heavy-duty crane for excavat- 
ing and heavy material handling, 
electrically operated crane for pre- 
cision handling of electrical equip- 
ment, hydraulically controlled derrick 
for pole setting, heavy-duty pole hole 
digger, hydraulic wire tensioning de- 
vice and a hydraulically controlled 
device for removing cable from ducts. 


Hydraulic Power Committee Meeting 
(Continued from page 263) 


top and on the sides of the piers. 

The session of the morning of the 
second day was turned over to Vice 
Chairman Stavert who conducted the 
round table discussion period. A wide 
range of subjects of import to hydrau- 
lic engineers was considered, allowing 
members and guests the opportunity 
of exchanging information and experi- 
ences on the design, operating and 
maintenance of hydroelectric projects. 

During the afternoon of the second 
day the Committee traveled to the Big 
Creek Project as guests of the South- 
ern California Edison Co. On that 
evening R. B. Cowden of the host com- 
pany described the Big Creek Project 
at an after-dinner session. This proj- 


. ect, initiated in 1911, includes 14 dams 


and seven power houses with a total 
capacity of 540,000 kw. 

On the third day, Committee mem- 
bers and guests toured the Big Creek 
Project. 

Because of reassignments within 
his company, Mr. Stavert, who has 
served as vice chairman of the Com- 
mittee during the past year, will re- 
sign from the Committee. Mr. Stavert 
has contributed greatly to the success 
of the Hydraulic Power group during 
his membership. 

The Committee regrets that Mr. 
Stavert’s reassignment does not per- 
mit his continuing as a member and 
the Committee wishes to extend its 
congratulations to Mr. Stavert on his 
recent promotion. 
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Electrical System and Equipment 


Committee Meeting 


© Development of System of Northern States Power 


¢ Survey on Load Dumping Practices 


¢ Wisconsin Electric Power’s Oak Creek Plant 


H. E. DEARDORFF 
Chairman 


HE Electrical System and Equip- 

ment Committee held its 75th meet- 
ing at the Radisson Hotel in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., May 12-13, with an at- 
tendance of approximately 120 mem- 
bers and guests. 

On Sunday afternoon the program 
was preceded by inspection trips to 
the Black Dog Electric Generating 
Station, a transmission substation 
and a distribution substation on the 
Northern States Power Co. system. 
The regular business program con- 
sisted of presentation of papers, re- 
ports, and discussions under the spon- 
sorship of W. B. Morton, chairman of 
the Subcommittee on System and 
Equipment Troubles; R. M. Penny- 
packer, chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Equipment and Station Opera- 
tion and Maintenance; K. L. Wheeler, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Equipment and Station Design; R. G. 
Hooke, chairman of the System Plan- 
ning Subcommittee; and R. G. 
Meyerand, chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on System Engineering. 

On Monday morning in closed ses- 
sion the program of the Subcommittee 
on System and Equipment Troubles 
was presented. Various system dis- 
turbances and apparatus failures were 
informally discussed. Since Mr. Mor- 
ton was ill, D. W. Taylor conducted 
the session on apparatus troubles. 


Round Table Discussion 


On Monday afternoon a round table 
discussion of subjects of general in- 
terest which had previously been sub- 
mitted by members was held. R. G. 
Meyerand acted as moderator. 

On Tuesday morning K. M. Smith 
presented a resumé of the preliminary 
version of the System Planning Sub- 
committee report on System Planning 
of Reactive Supply. He explained why 
the project group thought certain seg- 


ments of the report should be included 
and shown in a particular manner and 
why other material had been omitted. 
Distribution of the preliminary ver- 
sion had been limited to committee 
members but the final report will be 
available to the industry. A limited 
number of prepared comments were 
read and commented upon by Mr. 
Smith. He advised that all comments 
received would be given consideration 
in preparation of the final report. 

The second paper under cognizance 
of the System Planning Subcommittee 
was presented by S. N. Witts, system 
planning engineer of the Northern 
States Power Co., and described in 
some detail the planned development 
of the system. The service area of 
Northern States covers 45,000 square 
miles with portions in the states of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and South Da- 
kota; the territory varies from urban 
areas like the Twin Cities to thinly 
populated prairie areas in South Da- 
kota. 


50 Per Cent in Twin Cities 


There is a great diversity in load 
with about 50 per cent of it being 
concentrated in the metropolitan Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul area and with no 
single industrial customer having a 
demand greater than 15,000 kw. 

Since there is this wide diversity 
of load, the system requirements 
change very little with general busi- 
ness conditions; and such change as 
does occur considerably lags in time 
the effects seen in the eastern indus- 
trial section of the country. 

The 1957 peak load was 1224 mega- 
watts. Generation is primarily by 
conventional steam - electric stations 
but in some areas diesel-driven gen- 
erators are installed and there are 
some small hydro installations. At 
Sioux Falls, S. D., in a high fuel cost 
area, the Pathfinder Atomic Plant will 
be erected by the Central Utilities 
Atomic Power Associates, of which 
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Northern States is a member. 
plant will initially consist of a 55-mw 


This J 


controlled recirculating boiling water | 


reactor with experimental operation 
scheduled for 1962. 

The first paper on the program of 
the Subcommittee on System and En- 


gineering Operation was presented by | 
R. N. Youtz of the Connecticut Valley | 


Power Exchange and was entitled 


“How We Selected and Trained Sys. | 


tem Operators.” (EEI 


May, 1958, p. 153.) 


BULLETIN, | 


The second portion of the System 


Engineering program consisted of a | 


report by V. J. Hayes on the results 
of a survey on load dumping practices 
recently conducted. The object of this 
survey was to determine how exten- 
sive was concern over the possibility 
of a system or sections of it becoming 
separated when the load materially ex- 
ceeded the generation; the extent of 


manual or automatic load dumping 7 


required to obtain relief; and the pro- 


cedures and effectiveness of the man. | 


ual and the automatic means. 


Conclusions of Survey 


The following conclusions 
drawn by Mr. Hayes from the answers 


to his survey: (1) Most companies in- § 


dicated concern over the need for load 
dumping; and while there were 
about six times as many using the 
manual means as automatic, both 


methods in general were satisfactory. | 


There were no reports of adverse ex- 
perience with the automatic load 
dumping installations, and only two 
companies using manual means re- 
ported some bad results. (2) There 
was considerable doubt as to the ef- 
fectiveness of manual load dumping, 
but the number of companies report- 
ing satisfactory results was much 
greater than those reporting fair or 
bad operations. The doubts expressed 
were principally concern over loss of 
a large percentage of generation, or 
lack of experience of system operators 
to handle the situation. (3) The 
majority dropped feeders or areas, 
while a few depended upon dropping 
individual customers. (4) Most of 
those reporting fair or good experi- 
ence were willing to drop a consider- 
able percentage of their load to save 
the system. 


J. H. Vivian reported that ASA 
C76.1a-1958, American Standards for 


Electrical and Dimensional Character- * 


istics of Outdoor Apparatus Bushings 
is now in print and can be obtained 
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from the American Standards Asso- 
ciation. 

E. F. De Turk informed the com- 
mittee that ASA C62, American 
Standards for Lightning Arrestors 
had been well received and was es- 
sentially up-to-date. 

F. M. Porter said recent work of 
the ASA Sectional Committee C55 on 
Capacitors has been limited to review 
and suggestions on new and proposed 
revisions of United States and inter- 
national standards on power capaci- 
tors. ASA Standard C55.1 (AIEE 
No. 18) revision was completed in 
December, 1951, and these standards 
are still fairly up-to-date. 


Oak Creek Power Plant 

The program of the Subcommittee 
on Equipment and Station Design con- 
sisted of a description of the electrical] 
features of the Oak Creek Power 
Plant of the Wisconsin Electric Power 
Co. by N. C. Storck. This plant is the 
latest and most modern addition to the 
electrical supply system of the Wis- 
consin Electric and the Wisconsin 
Michigan Power Co. The plant, when 
completed, will consist of eight turbo- 
generator units, with a total generat- 
ing capacity of 1500 mw. As it is lo- 
cated on the shore of Lake Michigan, 
there is an abundant supply of low- 
temperature cooling water. Since the 
power plants and the major load cen- 
ters in the Milwaukee area are located 
along the lake shore, the bulk power 
transmission system has naturally de- 
veloped into a network of high-voltage 
transmission circuits in close proxim- 
ity to and parallel with the shore of 
Lake Michigan. 


Switching at 132-kv Level 

The electrical layout of the Oak 
Creek Plant is based on the unit de- 
sign with no switchgear installed at 
generator voltage; all required switch- 
ing is done at the 132-kv level. Each 
unit consists of two turbo-generators 
which are operated cross-compound 
and are solidly interconnected elec- 
trically to operate as a single machine. 
The main and auxiliary transformers 
are connected directly to the generatot 
leads by means of isolated phase bus 
duct; generator terminals are pro- 
vided with surge protective equip- 
ment. 

The plant auxiliary capacity re- 
quirements and the positive relaying 
of ground faults afforded by a ground- 
ed neutral system were the determin- 


ing factors in the selection of a 4160- 
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volt grounded neutral auxiliary sys- 
tem; the neutral is connected through 
a one-ohm resistance to ground. Auto- 
matie change-over is provided at 4160 
volts from the main to the starting 
auxiliary transformers; an automatic 
change-over scheme is also incorpor- 
ated in the load center substations 
located throughout the plant which 
operates for a failure of one of the 
transformers. 

The program of the Subcommittee 
on Equipment and Station Operation 
and Maintenance Practices consisted 
primarily of papers on testing, inspec- 
tion, and maintenance of power trans- 
formers by H. P. Bruncke of North- 
ern States Power Co., and F. W. 
Rempe, Jr., of the Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Co. The final presentation 
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consisted of a report by S. C. Hoover 
on the meeting of the joint fire protec- 
tion task force held in New York City 
March 5-6, 1958. The Joint Fire Pro- 
tection Subcommittee consists of rep- 
resentatives of the Insurance Commit- 
tee, the Electrical System and Equip- 
ment Committee, and the Prime 
Movers Committee. The function of 
this subcommittee is to coordinate the 
efforts of these three committees in 
regard to their respective activities 
involving fire protection and preven- 
tion. The meeting was devoted pri- 
marily to the presentation of the 
progress reports of the subcommittees 
of the task force, namely (1) generat- 
ing stations, (2) substations, (3) 
other utility properties, and (4) nu- 
clear power plants. 


Prime Movers Committee Meeting 


¢ Sutherland Describes Pacific GRE System 


© Automation in Steam Electric Plants 


¢ Testing Equipment at Philip Sporn Station 


V. L. STONE 
Chairman 


OR the third time in its 25-year 

history, the Prime Movers Commit- 
tee met on the West Coast. The Com- 
mittee’s 94th meeting was held at the 
Mark Hopkins Hotel in San Fran- 
cisco, May 5-7. 

Eighty-two members and guests 
participated in the activities of the 
crowded three-day program which in- 
cluded subcommittee reports, round 
table discussion and an interesting 
field trip. 

A highlight of the session of the 
first day was the welcoming address 
by N. R. Sutherland, president of Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric Co. Mr. Suther- 
land introduced the group to his com- 
pany’s system by describing its 
facilities and discussing its rapid 
growth and development since the 
Committee’s previous San Francisco 
meeting in 1949. Mr. Sutherland com- 
plimented the Committee — stating 
that he was well aware of its work 
and the benefits that accrue through 
membership and participation in its 
activities. 


Following the usual schedule of 
Prime Movers Committee meetings 
the major portion of time was devoted 
to the consideration of approximately 
100 round-table topics. This important 
activity, under the direction of Vice 
Chairman E. C. Duffy, affords Com- 
mittee members a valuable opportuni- 
ty to exchange information on prob- 
lems involved in the design and 
operation of steam generating sta- 
tions. Round-table discussion occupied 
the morning of the first day following 
Mr. Sutherland’s address, as well as 
the afternoon session. The Committee 
adjourned on that day at 4 p.m. to 
allow meeting time for subcommittees 
in preparation for the subcommittee 
reporting period of the second day. 

The Prime Movers Committee has 
13 subcommittees in addition to sev- 
eral members assigned to maintain 
liaison with projects in the field of 
thermal power generation. Reports of 
these activities are received and dis- 
cussed by the Committee at each of its 
meetings. 

W. C. Beattie, chairman of the Air 
Pollution Subcommittee, summarized 
for the information of the Committee 
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a report by the New York-New Jer- 
sey-Connecticut Interstate Sanitation 
Commission on a recent study of 
smoke and air pollution in the New 
York metropolitan area. This study 
investigated sources of air contamina- 
tion and summarized air pollution 
legislation in the area. 

The Atomic Power Subcommittee, 
under the sponsorship of J. N. Landis, 
sponsored progress reports from 
Messrs. W. C. Beattie, Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York, Inc.; V. L. 
Stone, Commonwealth Edison Co.; 
and E. M. Parrish, Duquesne Light 
Co., on the status of nuclear power 
projects in which their companies are 
engaged. 

R. A. Baker, in reporting on the 
activities of the Boilers and Combus- 
tion Subcommittee of which he is 
chairman, stated that his group is 
studying automation developments 
that have effected outstanding econo- 
mies in the operation of steam-electric 
plants. This assignment, suggested by 
the Engineering and Operating Divi- 
sion Executive Committee, was ac- 
cepted by Mr. Baker’s group at the 
past meeting. 

In the absence of M. D. Engle, 
chairman of the Fuel and Ash Han- 
dling Subcommittee, Chairman Stone 
pointed out that since the last meeting 
a report on the subject of Fly Ash 
Utilization prepared by this Subcom- 
mittee in response to a request from 
the Engineering and Operating Divi- 
sion Executive Committee had been 
distributed to the Executive Commit- 
tee and the Prime Movers Committee. 
This report summarizes information 
on the utilization and disposition of 
fly ash by companies represented on 
the Prime Movers Committee. 

T. A. Fearnside represented E. H. 
Krieg, Chairman of the Metallurgy 
and Piping Task Force, and presented 
the Task Force’s report. This report 
discussed recent experiences with 
graphitization and the activities of 
large turbine manufacturers and forg- 
ing suppliers to reduce the rejection 
rate of large turbine-generator forg- 
ings. 

R. F. Andres, chairman of the Pow- 
er Station Chemistry Subcommittee, 
reported on the April 21-23, 1958, 
meeting of that group at which 53 
persons were in attendance. This 
meeting, the 44th of the Subcommit- 
tee, was held at the Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel in Pittsburgh, Pa. In addition 
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to discussing 78 round-table topics, 
the Subcommittee heard reports from 
its Sections on corrosion, water treat- 
ment, boiler carry-over, lubrication, 
stream pollution, air pollution, analyt- 
ical chemistry, coal sampling, furnace 
chemistry, by-product utilization, 
safety, and instrumentation. Mr. 
Andres advised that the next meeting 
of the Power Station Chemistry Sub- 
committee is to be held in Boston, 
Mass., Sept. 22-23, 1958. 


Power Station Data Reports 


J. A. Lind reported on the activities 
of the Power Station Data Subcom- 
mittee in the absence of F. S. Helfter, 
chairman. Mr. Lind’s report called 
attention to the fact that under this 
Subcommittee, 320 power station data 
reports have been made available to 
members of the Committee since the 
initiation of this project in 1946. It 
was noted with regret that Mr. Helf- 
ter will resign from the Prime Movers 
Committee at the end of the current 
Committee year. 

F. F. Mautz, chairman of the Power 
Station Structures and Facilities Sub- 
committee, reviewed the status of his 
group’s study on machine shop and 
warehouse facilities in power stations. 
An effort is being made to summarize 
for the information of the Committee 
the voluminous data resulting from 
the Subcommittee’s questionnaire on 
this subject. 


Welch Gives Report 


The report of the Station Instru- 
ments and Controls Subcommittee was 
presented by W. W. Welch, Jr., chair- 
man of this group. The Subcommittee 
has undertaken a study on trends in 
the installation of central information 
systems. These installations are be- 
ing considered by a number of compa- 
nies represented on the Committee. 
In addition, the Subcommittee’s re- 
port included a statement by T. T. 
Frankenberg on the status of data 
logging equipment at one station and 
a discussion by C. W. Geue on the 
subject of automation for steam sta- 
tions. Mr. Welch also reported on the 
status of a study being conducted by 
P. H. Gravelle of the Subcommittee on 
tie line control. 

V. F. Estcourt, chairman of the 
Turbines and Condensers Subcommit- 
tee, advised that the 1956 Turbine and 
Boiler Availability Report is nearing 
completion and should be available for 
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members of the Committee in the near 
future. The Subcommittee plans to 
summarize availability data at the end 
of the present year for the three-year 
period of 1955, 1956 and 1957. Mr. 
Estcourt also reported that the Sub- 
committee has undertaken studies on 
problems related to restarting tur- 
bines after shutdowns of various du- 
rations, and rate of load pick-up. 

Mr. Frankenberg, who maintains 
liaison for the EEI with the ASME 
High Temperature Steam Generation 
Project, advised the Committee of the 
status of this program. Equipment in- 
cluding racks of various alloys being 
tested have been installed at the 
Philip Sporn Station where testing is 
under way. The EEI is a major con- 
tributor to this research project. 

R. A. Baker, the EEI representative 
on the ASTM-ASME Joint Committee 
on the Effect of Temperature on the 
Properties of Metals, reported on re- 
cent meetings of the Joint Committee. 
Of the Joint Committee’s activities, 
SP-5, concerned with the use of aus- 
tenitic steels in steam line service, 
and SP-6, concerned with creep fail- 
ures of austenitic super-heater and re- 
heater tubes, are of particular inter- 
est to the Prime Movers Committee. 

An ASME Research Project of 
major interest to steam-electric sta- 
tion design and operating engineers 
is the program designed to extend the 
pressure and temperature ranges of 
the present steam tables. R. M. Van 
Duzer, a member of the ASME Re- 
search Committee on Properties of 
Steam, reported to the Committee on 
the progress of this program. 

Based on the action of the Commit- 
tee at its last meeting, EEI participa- 
tion in the financing of two new re- 
search projects was recommended to 
the Research Projects Committee. 
Chairman Stone reported that the Re- 
search Projects Committee in turn 
had recommended to the Board of Di- 
rectors a contribution to the ASME 
Research Committee on Fluid Meters 
and participation in the financial sup- 
port of a program under the joint 
sponsorship of Bituminous Coal Re- 
search, Inc., AEIC, and EEI. The 
Board of Directors authorized ap- 
propriations as requested in each case. 
Bechtel Corp. was host at a dinner for 
Committee members and guests, and 
the members of the Committee in- 
spected General Electric’s manufac- 
turing plant at San Jose and the 
PG&E-GE Vallecitos atomic station. 
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Accident Prevention 


Committee Meeting 


¢ Accident Frequency Rate Drops 


¢ Vennard Reviews Industry Problems 


¢ Top Management’s Role in Safety 


I. R. DOHR 


Chairman 


HE attendance of 44 members and 

78 guests attested to the industry’s 
interest in the Accident Prevention 
Committee’s 65th meeting at the Com- 
modore Perry Hotel, Toledo, April 28- 
30, 1958. 

In extending greetings from Toledo 
Edison Co., C. E. Ide, President, 
called attention to proposals for state 
safety regulations in connection with 
atomic energy power plants. These 
proposals need to be examined care- 
fully by qualified people to be sure 
they adequately reflect good practice 
in this rapidly developing art. 


Accident Frequency Rate Down 


The downward trend in frequency 
rate leads to the hope, expressed by 
Chairman I. R. Dohr, that in another 
year the rate for electric utilities will 
be below the average rate for all in- 
dustries. This will be a significant 
milestone in their accident prevention 
work. 

While continued progress is made in 
reducing the total number of disabl- 
ing injuries, the report of S. H. Young 
showed that the industry has made 
practically no progress for 16 years in 
reducing the number of fatal electric 
shock and burn injuries. Sixty-eight 
per cent of the industry’s severity rate 
is due to the fatality time charge. 

A study of reports of electric shock 
and burn accidents by Errol Dunbar 
prompted the following questions: 


1. Have we properly educated our 
people to the danger of taking 
liberties with low voltage? 

2. Is suitable head protection pro- 
vided? Have we told our manage- 
ment that one head injury can 
cost more than furnishing all em- 
ployees with mink-lined safety 
hats? 

3. Have we provided adequate 
equipment and proper rules for 


rubbering up all energized parts 
and grounds? Do we enforce the 
rules? 

4. Do we permit workmen to work 
on “dead” lines without using 
grounds, rubber goods, sleeves, 
and gloves? 

5. Are our supervisors properly 
trained to protect against these 
injuries? 

6. Are we sure that tailboard con- 
ferences are actually held? 


Expenditures of time and money to 
correct the conditions and attitudes 
which allow serious injuries to take 
place could prevent the loss of an esti- 
mated $45,000 per year for each re- 
porting company. 

In discussing some of the electric 
utility industry problems, Edwin Ven- 
nard, Vice President and. Managing 
Director of Edison Electric Institute, 
suggested a look at the long-term 
trend of the industry as a whole in 
predicting future growth. How to 
strengthen national promotional ef- 
forts to keep selling more energy is 
being studied. The power industry 
has been able to meet America’s power 
needs both in war and peace. The in- 
vestor-owned companies are planning 
to meet future demands that double 
about every 10 years. The financing 
will be under the free enterprise sys- 
tem. The companies are heavy tax- 
payers. There is no need for govern- 
ment to use taxpayers’ money to build 
power facilities. When people under- 
stand these facts, they are opposed to 
government in the power business. 

Exploration of the question, “What 
Would You Like to See Management 
Do About Safety?” received enthusi- 
astic response. The committee divided 
itself into four groups, each with a 
discussion leader, and devoted one en- 
tire afternoon session to this discus- 
sion. 

Active participation by top manage- 
ment was recognized to be of major 


_ importance to the successful promo- 
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tion of any safety program. Sugges- 
tions as to the specific ways in which 
management might actively partici- 
pate were summarized as follows: 

1. Personally attend and/or par- 
ticipate in employee safety 
meetings, inspections, presenta- 
tions of safety awards, and ac- 
cident investigations. 

2. Establish and maintain an ac- 
tive safety policy. 

3. Include safety performance in 
evaluating the performance of 
an individual. 

4. Support reasonable disciplinary 
actions in cases of failure to fol- 
low established safe practices. 

5. Hold every level of supervision 
accountable for safety. 


6. Provide for effective training 
and an adequate, competent, 
safety staff. 


7. Place the same emphasis on ac- 
cident prevention as is placed 
on more efficient production. 

8. Demonstrate that safety must 
be an integral part of all opera- 
tions. 

9. Direct engineering and operat- 
ing personnel to consult with 
the safety representative on 
the safety of designs. 

10. Appoint a joint safety-operat- 
ing committee to work toward 
uniform accident prevention 
rules among companies. 


It was felt that the subject should 
be further explored before making 
any recommendations to the industry. 


Reports and Matters of Interest 

Gene Wessell’s showing of the film, 
“Electric Power and Common Sense,” 
produced by the Western Massachu- 
setts Electric Co. and the Connecticut 
utilities, Arthur Naquin’s description 
of the effectiveness of a safety sug- 
gestion program, the Question Box, 
Frank Jones’ report of new devices, 
and many other excellent reports of 
subcommittees activities rounded out 
the meeting. 


Ventricular Defibrillator Shown 

It was announced that the hearts of 
120 people had been defibrillated in 
hospitals around the country. The 
actual apparatus, developed under the 
sponsorship of the Edison Electric In- 
stitute, was demonstrated on an 
anesthetized dog at the Toledo hos- 
pital by Dr. Kouwenhoven and his as- 
sistants. 
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Personals 





Philip A. Fleger recently was 
elected chairman of the board and 
president, Duquesne Light Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. effective July 1. He has 





PHILIP A. FLEGER 


been chairman of the board and 
chief executive officer since 1950. He 
succeeds Pressly H. McCance as 
president. Mr. McCance has retired. 

Mr. Fleger has been associated 
with Duquesne Light since 1926, 
following his graduation from the 
University of West Virginia Law 
School. In 1939 he became attorney 
for The Philadelphia Co., of which 
Duquesne was a part, and in 1946 ex- 
ecutive vice president and in 1952 
president. 

In 1956 he received the Duquesne 
University annual Award for Leader- 
ship in Management, and in 1958 he 
was elected as the Man of the Year 
in Business by the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Fleger is a past member of the 
Advisory Committee and is a member 
of the Board and the Atomic Power 
Committee of EEI. He is a member 
of the Board of the Regional Indus- 
trial Committee of Pittsburgh, the 
Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh, 
the Western Pennsylvania Hospital, 
the Sponsoring Committee of the 
Allegheny Conference on Community 
Development, and Chairman of the 
Fair Share Plan Committee of the 
United Fund of Allegheny County. 


During Mr. McCance’s presidency, 
from 1942 to 1958, Duquesne had its 
greatest period of growth, including 
its entrance into the atomic power 





STREUBY L. DRUMM 


field. After he was graduated from 
Princeton University in 1915, Mr. 
McCance entered the University of 
Pittsburgh School of Law. He was 
graduated in 1919, after having 
served in the Army during World 
War I. 

Mr. McCance is a former president 
of the Association of Edison Illumi- 
nating Co.’s, the Pennsylvania Elec- 
tric Association and the Pittsburgh 
Civic-Business Council. 





Streuby L. Drumm, executive vice 
president of West Penn Power Co. 
for the past four years, and a vet- 
eran of 35 years in the electric util- 
ity industry, was elected president 
of the utility on July 2. He succeeds 
Philip H. Powers, president for the 
past 10 years, who has retired. 

Mr. Drumm had previously been 
elected president of West Penn 
Power’s several subsidiaries and of 
West Penn Railways Co. 

Mr. Drumm joined New Orleans 
Public Service, Inc., in 1925 and was 
elected vice president in 1949. 

A New Orleans area civic and 
business official and a_ recognized 
leader in the electric utility indus- 
try, he was elected executive vice 
president and a director of West 
Penn Power in 1954. 
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Among his national electric indus- 
try activities, he is a past chairman 
of the Better Light-Better Sight Bu- 
reau, and past chairman of the Edi- 
son Electric Institute Commercial 
Division General Committee. 

Since coming to Western Pennsyl- 
vania, he has been elected a state 
director of the Pennsylvania Econ- 
omy League, a director of the Re- 
gional Industrial Development Corp., 
of the Western Pennsylvania Safety 
Council. 

He was elected director of the Penn- 
sylvania State Chamber of Commerce. 

Among his significant civic offices 
in New Orleans, he served as vice 
president of International House, 
member of the Louisiana State Board 
of Commerce and Industry, director 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
New Orleans Area, and president of 
Greater New Orleans, Inc., and of 
the Electrical Association of New 
Orleans. 

Mr. Drumm, a native of New Or- 
leans, is a graduate of the U. S. 
Naval Academy and attended Loyola 
of the South University Law School. 
He has served in the Navy in both 
World Wars, rising to the rank of 
captain. 

Mr. Powers joined the Keystone 
Power Corp., now part of West Penn 
Power, in June 1922, becoming dis- 
trict manager at Bellefonte. In 1924, 
he was made general manager of 
Keystone Power Corp. at Ridgway. 

In 1928 he was appointed commer- 
cial manager of West Penn and 
moved to the general office, then in 
Pittsburgh. In 1930 he was elected 
vice president in charge of the com- 
mercial division, and advanced to 
operating vice president in 1943. He 
was elected president in Septem- 
ber, 1948. 

During Mr. Powers’ 10 years as 
president, West Penn Power has 
completed three new power stations 
and a major addition on a fourth to 
improve the utility’s growing posi- 
tion as the supplier of electric serv- 
ice to all or part of 18 counties in 
the key industrial area of Western 
and North Central Pennsylvania. 

In this decade of post-war growth, 
West Penn Power has nearly doubled 
the amount of power it supplies to 
its service area. 

A native of Berryville, Va., Mr. 
Powers began his electric utility ca- 
reer in 1914 following his gradua- 
tion from Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
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in electrical 
engineering. 

Mr. Powers: was a member of the 
poard of directors of Edison Electric 
Institute, and has long been active in 
its affairs. He was chairman of the 
EEI 1958 Program Committee. He is 
also a past president of the Pennsyl- 
yvania Electric Association. He is 
currently serving on the board of 
| directors of the Fidelity Trust Co. 
\ of Pittsburgh. 


Public Service Co. of Indiana, has 
' been named to the newly created 
| position of chairman and chief ex- 
ecutive officer. He was succeeded as 
president by Edmond W. Hebel, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the utility. 

Mr. Gallagher has been president 
since joining the company in 1937. 
He began his utility career in 1930 
when, after varied experience in ac- 
counting, he was named vice pres- 
ident-comptroller of Consolidated 
Electric & Gas Co. In 1933 he joined 
Continental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Co. as counsel on public utility 
matters. 
Mr. Hebel has been with the utility 
in legal and executive capacities for 
24 years. A Harvard law graduate, 
he is a former counsel for the utility. 
He has been executive vice president 
» since 1954 and is also a vice presi- 

dent of Indiana Electric Association. 


Robert A. Gallagher, president of 


ST Se 





Wright Canfield, vice president, 
Public Service Co. of Oklahoma, was 
elected executive vice president of 
the utility and G. I. Page, superin- 
tendent of operations and construc- 
tion, was elected vice president in 
charge of operations. Mr. Canfield 
received a degree in electrical engi- 
neering from Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity in 1929. He joined the Okla- 
homa utility 28 years ago. He was 
named assistant to the president in 
1948 and has been a vice president 
since 1949. Mr. Page, with the com- 
pany 31 years, had been superintend- 
ent of operations and construction 
since 1946. 





G. Raymond Parry, vice president 
of operations, has been elected execu- 
tive vice president of Metropolitan 
Edison Co., and Ralph E. Neidig, 
Shief engineer of the company, was 
dected vice president and chief en- 
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gineer. An engineering graduate of 
Lafayette College, Mr. Parry has 
held numerous engineering and man- 
agerial posts with the utility since 
he joined it 32 years ago. Mr. Neidig 
joined the company 33 years ago. He 
is a Fellow in the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers. 





Paul O. Canaday, vice president, 
Middle South Utilities, Inc., was 
recently elected executive vice presi- 
dent of Arkansas Power & Light Co., 
succeeding Ralph H. Teed, who died 
of a heart attack on May 16. He will 
assume his position as the second- 
ranking executive of the state’s 
largest business on Sept. 1. Mr. Cana- 
day is a veteran of 32 years in the 
electric power and light industry. 
He was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee with a bachelor of 
science degree in electrical engineer- 
ing in 1926. While attending engi- 
neering school, he was a part-time 
student engineer with Tennessee 
Public Service Co., and continued 
with that company for 12 years. He 
served briefly in 1938 as rate engi- 
neer for the City of Knoxville electric 
department, having charge of the 
rural line extension program. He left 
Knoxville to join the budget depart- 
ment of Ebasco Services Inc., New 
York, and headed this department 
from 1942-1944. In 1944, he joined 
Electric Power & Light Corp. as as- 
sistant treasurer and was elected 
vice president in 1945. Upon the 
formation of Middle South Utilities, 
Inc. in May, 1949, Mr. Canaday was 
elected a vice president and will con- 
tinue in that position until he joins 
AP&L. 


A. V. Hartl, vice president and 
treasurer of Otter Tail Power Co., 
has been named executive vice presi- 
dent of the company. Other promo- 
tions include: W. K. Nye, electrical 
engineer in charge of the electrical 
department, to vice president-elec- 
trical; R. O. M. Grutle, general plant 
superintendent, to vice president, 
production; H. R. Cowles, chief me- 
chanical engineer, to chief engineer. 
Mr. Hartl is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota and was 
associated with the state’s Public 
Service Commission. He joined Otter 
Tail Power in 1946. Mr. Nye has been 
with the utility 24 years. Mr. Grutle 
joined OTP 22 years ago, after he 
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was graduated from North Dakota 
Agricultural College. Mr. Cowles, 
with an electrical engineering degree 
from Case Institute of Technology, 
has been with the company since 
1947. 





Bernard E. Gallagher, assistant 
vice president in charge of industrial 
relations, and Gerald R. Hadden, as- 
sistant v. p., were elected vice presi- 
dents of Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, Inc. Arthur N. Anderson 
was elected assistant vice president. 
Gordon R. Milne, mechanical engi- 
neer, and Charles W. Franklin, elec- 
trical engineer, were named chief 
mechanical engineer and chief elec- 
trical engineer, respectively, of the 
company. 

Mr. Gallagher joined the Edison 
System in 1930. A_ graduate of 
Bloomsburg State College in Penn- 
sylvania, he did meter and test work 
for Con Edison while attending Co- 
lumbia graduate school at night 
and from where he received his M.A. 
in 1934. In 1935 he transferred to the 
utility’s personnel department, where 
he later became wage coordinator for 
Con Edison. 

He joined industrial relations 
in 1951, first as staff assistant and, 
in 1954, as assistant to the president. 
He was elected assistant vice presi- 
dent in charge of industrial relations 
in 1956. 

Mr. Hadden joined the Edison sys- 
tem in 1931 as a junior engineer 
after his graduation from Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute. 

Upon his return from service, Mr. 
Hadden was engaged in construction 
work with the company until his as- 
signment to the management devel- 
opment program. In 1956 Mr. Had- 
den was elected assistant vice presi- 
dent and assigned to Con Edison 
operations in Westchester County. 
Last year he assumed responsibilities 
in the company’s over-all construc- 
tion program. 

Mr. Anderson joined Consolidated 
Edison in 1933. Mr. Milne has been 
with the Edison system since 1921 in 
an engineering capacity, and Mr. 
Franklin has been electrical engi- 
neer of Consolidated Edison since 
1941. 


Minnesota Power & Light Co. has 
elevated Axel H. Herbert, vice presi- 
dent and assistant general manager, 
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to vice president and general man- 
ager, and Hubbell Carpenter, chief 
engineer, to vice president and chief 
engineer. 

Mr. Herbert has been with the 
power company since 1926. He now 
assumes part of the management 
duties formerly carried by Clay C. 
Boswell, president, who had also 
been general manager. 

Mr. Carpenter, chief engineer for 
nearly five years, has been with the 
company since 1944. Previously he 
worked on important engineering 
construction projects in this area 
and throughout other western states. 





Louisiana Power & Light Co. has 
named three new vice presidents: 
A. E. Elliott, a director and treasurer 
of the company; W. H. Senyard, di- 
rector of personnel, and C. L. Oster- 
berger, general manager of sales 
and development. Mr. Elliott joined 
LP&L in 1928 as a clerk in the com- 
pany’s Bastrop district. He holds a 
B.A. degree in business administra- 
tion from Ohio State University. He 
was named treasurer of the company 
in 1933. Mr. Senyard joined a prede- 
cessor of the company in 1926 as a 
stenographer. He was named director 
of personnel in 1929. A graduate of 
the University of Arkansas, he is 
vice chairman of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Committee, Edison Electric 
Institute. 

Mr. Osterberger became associated 
with LP&L in 1929 as farm service 
representative. He set up the com- 
pany’s first farm program, and was 
named general sales manager in 
1937. A graduate of LSU, Mr. Oster- 
berger was acting head of the Agri- 
cultural Engineering Department at 
the University before joining LP&L. 





William B.. Waterman, general 
counsel, Iowa-Illinois Gas and Elec- 
tric Co., Davenport, Iowa, has been 
elected vice president and general 
counsel of the company. A graduate 
of Dartmouth College and Harvard 
Law School, Mr. Waterman was as- 
sociated with the Davenport legal 
firm of Lane and Waterman for 17 
years. In 1952 he joined the Iowa- 
Illinois organization as assistant 
general counsel. He was named gen- 
eral counsel in 1954. 





Ronald F. Danner, manager of en- 
gineering and construction for Okla- 
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homa Gas and Electric Co., was re- 
cently elected vice president-research 
and development, of the utility. He 
is an electrical engineering graduate 
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of the University of Oklahoma and 


held numerous engineering posts at J 


OG&E since he joined the company 
in 1921. 





Residential Underground in Southern California 


| 
| 
(Continued from page 256) 


kw per transformer housing or the 
primary distribution voltage is 11 kv 
or 16 kv. A 6 ft. x 8 ft. x 7 ft. below 
surface vault is recommended under 
these conditions, raising the cost ap- 
proximately $100 per lot. 

In Beverly Hills we have a tract of 
600 lots in which the lots sold for as 
high as $98,000 per lot. With this type 
of home and load, a complete below 
surface underground system of vaults 
and pull boxes is imperative. As the 
terrain was rough and parkways were 
too narrow, this installation was put 
in the street at a cost to the subdivid- 
er of $1,300 per lot. 

Several tracts have been located in 
poor television reception areas. Many 
of these tracts are equipped with un- 
derground television antenna service. 
The television duct is placed in the 12- 
in. earth separation between the 
electric and telephone duct structure. 
This television duct passes under the 
electric and telephone boxes and the 
electric and telephone ducts pass 
around the television pull box. All 
three utilities are installed within a 
five-foot easement on rear property 
line jobs. Very careful planning with 
all parties is necessary to lay out this 
complicated three-utility combination 
underground system. 

After all parties agree on the final 
plans the electric utility completes the 
final detailed working drawings. These 
drawings are signed by the subdivid- 
er, telephone company and television 
company as an agreement of their ap- 
proval. Each utility is requested to 
furnish their specifications which are 
attached to the working drawings. 

The customer either lets the job out 
for bid or requests the electric utility 
to obtain bids. After the bidding con- 
tractor is selected a work order is 
made, detailing the complete costs to 
the developer. 

We of the underground division, 
naturally wanting to encourage resi- 
dential underground, have found the 
developer of a complete tract to be our 
best salesman. As they are usually well 
satisfied with their tract, they have 


gladly shown the new developer cost 
returns and sales attraction of under- | 
ground installations. We are now 
working on new designs and plan; | 
striving to make residential 


under- 
ground even more attractive to the 


subdivider in Southern California. 





Safety Booklet Available 


66 ANAGEMENT’S _Responsibil- | 

ity for Safety,” a talk by Allen | 
S. King, president, Northern State 
Power Co., is available to the electric 
industry in booklet form. 

When Mr. King delivered the speech | 
at the 25th Annual EEI Convention, 
the response was so enthusiastic that 
the EEI Accident Prevention Commit) 
tee decided to have it reprinted as an 
illustrated booklet. 

Mr. King treats his subject in a very 
personal manner and touches upon 
many of the practical aspects of safety 
as he outlines the essentials of a sound 
safety program. The booklet, EE! 
Publication No. 58-8, is priced at 30 
cents per copy, one to nine copies, 
postpaid in the USA. Quantity prices 
are available upon request to Edison 
Electric Institute, 750 Third Ave, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


} 


Report on Heat Storage 


(Continued from page 262) 
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Commonwealth Edison Co.; W. F. 
Friend, Ebasco Services, Inc.; T. W: 
Fuller, Pacific Gas and Electric Co.; 
Elmer L. Gates, Middle West Service 
Co.; H. §S. Hinrichs, The Kansas 
Power & Light Co. 

Also, T. B. Knox, Virginia Electrit > 
& Power Co.; G. W. McElhaney, Ohio 
Edison Co.; J. W. Megley, Boston 
Edison Co.; G. M. Nash, Central Hu¢- 
son Gas & Electric Corp.; C. H. Rar 
dolph, Wisconsin Electric Power Co.; 
Secretary: N. E. Lukemire, Edison 
Electric Institute. 
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ton, Del. 

CARL —— Wisconsin Power and Light Co., Mad- 
ison, Wis. 

ALLEN S. KING, Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, 


Minn. 
Cc. E. KOHLHEPP, Jersey Central Power & Light Co., 
Asbury Park, N. J. 
Cc. R. LANDRIGAN, The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
J. E. LOISEAU, Public Service Co. of Colorado, Denver, Colo. 
EARLE ie ; —— Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., Syra- 
cuse, 


D. C. McKEE, The Empire District Electric Co., Joplin, Mo. 


J. L. RICE, JR., The West Penn Electric Co. (Inc.), New 
York, N. Y. 


. = RINCLIFFE, Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, 
a 


. 7 eave Arkansas Power & Light Co., Little Rock, 
r 


W. H. SAMMIS, Ohio Edison Co., Akron, Ohio 
J. R. WELSH, Southwestern Gas and Electric Co., Shreve- 
port, La. 


ERWIN H. WILL, Virginia Electric and Power Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. 


(Terms expiring 1960) 


W. C. BECKJORD, The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

W. C. BELL, The United Illuminating Co., New Haven, Conn. 

N. A. COCKE, Duke Power Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

J, F. DAVENPORT, Southern California Edison Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

T. W. DELZELL, Portland General Electric Co., Portland, 


Ore. 
G. S. DINWIDDIE, New Orleans Public Service Inc., New 
Orleans, La. 
WILLIS GALE, Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, IIl. 
M. L. KAPP, Interstate Power Co., Dubuque, Iowa 


W. T. LUCKING, Arizona Public Service Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 

W. W. LYNCH, Texas Power & Light Co., Dallas, Texas 

L. C. McCLURKIN, Savannah Electric and Power Co., 
Savannah, Ga. 

J. J. MCDONOUGH, Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

A. R. SCHILLER, Public Service Co. of New Hampshire, 
Manchester, N. H. 

G. W. VAN DERZEE, Wisconsin Electric Power Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

J. THEODORE WOLFE, Baltimore Gas and Electric Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


(Terms expiring 1961) 


J. K. BUSBY, Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, 
a. 
D. - om. American Electric Power Co., Inc., New York, 


E. W. DOEBLER, Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, N. Y. 

R. R. DUNN, Potomac Electric Power Co., Washington, D. C. 

C. E. EBLE, Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

F. I. FAIRMAN, Kentucky Utilities Co., Lexington, Ky. 

P. A. FLEGER, Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. E. KARN, Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 

D. S. KENNEDY, Oklahoma Gas and Electric Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


ay anata San Diego Gas & Electric Co., San Diego, 
alif. 


N. R. SUTHERLAND, Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


L. V. SUTTON, Carolina Power & Light Co., Raleigh, N. C. 


W. F. TAIT, JR., Public Service Electric and Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


WILLIAM WEBSTER, New England Electric System, 
Boston, Mass. 


Cc. H. WHITMORE, Iowa-IJlinois Gas and Electric Co., Dav- 
enport, Iowa 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 1958-1959 


E.R. ACKER, Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp. 

D. C. BARNES, Virginia Electric and Power Co. 

A. D. BARNEY, The Hartford Electric Light Co. 

J. B. BLACK, Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 

HARLLEE BRANCH, JR., The Southern Co. 

W. L. CISLER, The Detroit Edison Co. 

C. P. CRANE, Baltimore Gas and Electric Co. 

C. B. DELAFIELD, Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc. 
T. G. DIGNAN, Boston Edison Co. 


_ EDGAR H. DIXON, Middle South Utilities, Inc. 


GEORGE M. GADSBY, Utah Power & Light Co. 
D. C. LUCE, Publie Service Electric and Gas Co. 
GEORGE L. MacGREGOR, Texas Utilities Co. 
PAUL B. McKEE, Pacific Power & Light Co. 


I. L. MOORE, New England Electric System 
GROVER C. NEFF, Wisconsin Power and Light Co. 

C. E. OAKES, Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 

J. S. OSBORNE, Central & South West Corp. 

W. A. PARISH, Houston Lighting & Power Co. 
HAROLD QUINTON, Southern California Edison Co. 
K. M. ROBINSON, The Washington Water Power Co. 
McGREGOR SMITH, Florida Power & Light Co. 
PHILIP SPORN, American Electric Power Co., Inc. 
FRANK M. TAIT, The Dayton Power and Light Co. 

J. B. THOMAS, Texas Electric Service Co. 

E. S. THOMPSON, The West Penn Electric Co. (Inc.) 
ALLEN VAN WYCE, Illinois Power Co. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


H. J. Cadwell, C. E. Eble, Willie Gale, W. W. Lynch, R. G. Rincliffe, W. H. Sammis, N. R. Sutherland, L. V. Sutton, 
G. W. Van Derzee 





CHAIRMEN OF EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE COMMITTEES (1958-1959) 


ACCOUNTING 


Accounting Division Executive, B. J. MCMILLEN The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, 0) 

Coordinator of Customer Activities Ry 5g A. B. WILSON Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, G 
Customer Accounting, D. M. ARNOLD Pennsylvania Power Co., New Castle, F 
Customer Collections, F. U. NAYLOR Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, Cal 
Customer Relations, R. D. DAVIS Ohio Power Co., Newark, 0 

Coordinator of General ag ~~ ‘ a. ST. vevprevened The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, 0 
Depreciation Accounting, L. W. ROB Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mig 
General Accounting, G. F. JON Potomac Electric Power Co., Washington, D, ¢ 
Internal Auditing, ANTON STEVEN West Penn Power Co., a 
Plant Accounting and Property Records, L. W. BURNS Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Mi 
Taxation Accounting, G. J. COVALT The West Penn Electric Co. (Ine. ), New York 


Coordinator of Special Activities 7g P. R. LAWSON Pennsylvania Electric Co., Johnstown, | , 
Accounting Development Service, J. WILLIAMSON The Toledo Edison Co., Toledo, Ohi 
———e Employee Relations, J. J. PLEA ARY Boston Edison Co., Boston, Mass 


lication of Accounting Principles, V. A. KOS Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, J 
ectronic Accounting Machine Developments, R. E. HARBAUGH Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, 
Gale System of Accounts, R. G. SCHNEIDER Virginia Electric and Power Co., Richmond, V; 


COMMERCIAL 


Commercial Division Executive, E. 0. GEORGE The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Midi 
Commercial & Industrial Policy, R. C. HIENTON The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohi 
Commercial Sales Group, H. R. JONES West Penn Power Co., Greensburg, F 
Commercial Lighting, G. J. GILLEN Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y 
Commercial Cooking & Water Heating, R. L. McCCUEN Duke Power Co., Charlotte, N. 
Electric Space Heating & Air Conditioning, L. E. BLADES.............++ Arkansas Power & Light Co., Little Rock, Ark 
Street Lighting, G. G. WHEELER Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, "Mins 
Industrial Power & Heating Group, P. W. McCORMICK Union Electric Co., St. Louis, M@ 
Competitive Service, R. W. BASCHNAGEL Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., Rochester, N. ¥, 
General Power & Heating, J. H. AHRENS The Hartford Electric Light Co., Hartford, Conn 
Sales Methods & Development, A. D. SPILLMAN Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Residential & Farm Policy, G. W. OUSLER Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Residential Group, R. G. MacDONALD West Penn Power Co., Greensburg, Pa, 
Residential Appliance Promotion, E. J. HURLEY The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich, 
Residential Lighting Promotion, R. J. MILLER The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Residential Wiring Promotion, J. R. FURBER Northern States Power Co., Minnea olis, "Minn, 
Heme Service, JUDITH O’FLAHERTY Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Farm Group, P. R. SCHEPERS Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich, 
Farm Development, M. H. Dh Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., Syracuse, N. Y, 
Farm Promotion, H. M. GIB Texas Power & Light Co., Dallas, Texas 

Advertising, J. V. MacDONALD Boston Edison Co., Boston, Mass, 

Sales Personnel & Tratming, G. W. WARNER. ..... 000 ccccccccencccesscccsccscccesn Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 


ENGINEERING 


Engineering & Operating Division Executive, W. L. CHADWICK Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, Calif, 
Electrical System & Equipment, D. W. TAYLOR........... Be ora caisieta ei aiaiaia Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
Hydraulic Power, E. S. HARRISON ‘ Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Meter & Service, FLOYD SALMON Central Power and Light Co., Corpus Christi, Texas 
Prime Movers, V. L. STONE Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, IIL 
Transmission & Distribution, W. M. PENNEY Union Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


GENERAL 


General Division Executive, ALLEN S. KING Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Accident Prevention, I. R. DOHR Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 
Area Development, S. F. McGOWAN Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Atomic Power, E. L. LINDSETH The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Awards, M. C. ALBRITTAIN Baltimore Gas and Electric Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Electric Power Survey, ARTHUR S. GRISWOLD The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Financing & Investor Relations, L. E. REYNOLDS The Connecticut Light & Power Co., Hartford, Conn 
Industrial Relations, E. J. BRILL Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Insurance, D. E. WILLIAMS The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Legal, H. L. BRANAN.......... Mamie Me EARS Ose ee Reese Oklahoma Gas and Electric Co., Inc., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Membership, E. S. THOMPSON The West Penn Electric Co. (Inc.), New York, N. Y. 
Purchasing and Stores, G. H. COLE Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Rate Research, K. W. HASBROUCK...................0.0000+++++++++New York State Electric & Gas Corp., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Regulation, C. E. KOHLHEPP New Jersey Power & Light Co., Denville, N. J. 
Research Projects, E. L. HOUGH Union Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Statistical, A. E. BUSH The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich 
Taz Policy, D. S. KENNEDY Oklahoma Gas and Electric Co., Inc., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Technical Exchange for Overseas Visitors, HARVEY BUMGARDNER The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Transportation, W. B. STREITLE Rochester Gas and Electric Corp., Rochester, N. ¥. 
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